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HERMATHENA 


THE MEANING OF PERSONA IN DE RERUM 
NATURA III 58. 


THE narrower purpose of this article is to argue that 
persona in DRN III 58 is to be understood not in its 
theatrical but in its juridical signification. It means, not 
the actor’s mask, but the civic person. This meaning is 
so common in contemporary writing, Cicero for instance, 
as to need no illustration. But to restore this meaning 
to the Lucretian passage would give it a fulness of socio- 
logical import not usually allowed to Epicureanism. That 
suggests the wider purpose of this article. 

In more than twenty passages of the Bible, from 
Leviticus to St. James, we read of respect of persons,— 
personarum acceptio in the Latin of the Vulgate. When 
we are told that God is no respecter of persons and warned 
that we should not be so either, we understand the word 
at once in the sense of rank, dignity, civic status. We 
assume that the Biblical writers are saying in their idiom 
what Burns said in his when he wrote: 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that. 


One English student of Lucretius seems to have under- 
stood the Lucretian passage also in this sense. At the end 
of his Prometheus Unbound Shelley wrote: 


The painted veil, by those who were, called life, 
Which mimicked, as with colours idly spread, 
All men believed or hoped, is torn aside; 

The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but, man 
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There is no prima facie objection to this interpretation. 
Lucretius was not averse to a legal term. In this same book 
we have the famous: 


vitaque mancipio. nulli datur, omnibus usu (971), 


where the Latin legal terms seem, indeed, carefully designed 
to bring the Epicurean message pointedly home to the 
Roman reader. May not persona here have been another 
attempt to crystalize an Epicurean doctrine in a Roman 
legal term? If the lesson Lucretius wished to enforce 
when he wrote: 

eripitur persona, manet res 


was that we only find the real man when we strip him of 
his civic dignity, then he had selected the vox propria for 
the idea he wished to convey. As the eminent jurist Poste 
put it (Gat Institutiones Iuris Civilis, 4th ed., p. 15), ina 
careful effort to distinguish the law of persons from the 
law of things: ‘ the law of Persons .... considers men as 
unequals.’ There is, then, a prima facie case for considering 
this meaning of the term. 

If the word persona in our passage is taken to mean 
rank it will credit Epicureans with a degree of interest in 
public affairs which is often denied them. In particular it 
brings us into collision with the paradox of Epicurean studies 
in English at the present day. With Cyril Bailey these 
studies have reached their highest level of minute and 
accurate scholarship, yet scattered throughout his writings 
there are condemnations of Epicurus and his teaching 
which would geny him all public spirit, all altruistic motive, 
all social endeavour. These condemnations are all the more 
effective because they seem to be framed reluctantly by 
a notably candid scholar. Accordingly when we read that 
Epicureanism is ‘a system of uncompromising egoistic 
hedonism’; that ‘the first principle of Epicurus is the 
pursuit of pleasure as the ideal’; that, according to 
Epicurus, ‘the ideal from the individual’s point of view 
is really injustice: if only he could commit injustice con- 
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sistently without ever being discovered, that would be 
best’; that ‘the individualism (of a certain doctrine) 
strikes the reader as almost incredibly cynical’; that, in 
another passage, ‘‘ the theory is completely cynical and 
perfectly consistent with the whole Epicurean theory’; 
and that Epicureanism is ‘ on its social side a rather arid 
desert ’’; when we read all that and more beside,! we 
conclude that, in spite of much that may be urged in his 
favour, Epicurus was a pretty poor fish and Lucretius an 
unbalanced and excitable fool to make so much of him. 

Yet who can rest in this conclusion? How can it be 
squared with the historical facts? Is it credible than a 
cynical egoistic hedonist on personal pleasure bent and 
without a social philosophy should have been so loved 
personally by his intimate associates; should have troubled 
to found and organize a society of friends which even in 
his own life-time spread to many lands; should have 
laboured to expound his teaching for his wide following 
in epistles, in epitomes, in vast collections of rolls; should 
have called forth such devotion that the movement he 
founded lasted seven hundred years? In fact he so lived 
in and for others that he took care on his last day, when 
the torments of his disease had reached their cruellest pitch, 
to send out the message that his teaching had not failed, 
that the agony of the flesh was powerless to prevail over 
the joy in his spirit at the recollection of his life among 
his friends. There can be no doubt at all that Epicurus 
was an altruist who did not spare himself in the service 
of others, and was loved accordingly. Nor is it at all 
difficult to find out what the content of his social teaching 
was. The opening lines of DRN III suffice to enlighten us, 
if we can read them after divesting ourselves of the notion 
that what we have here is the ecstatic outpourings of a 
gifted Roman poet at finding himself at last face to face 
with a thoroughly consistent exposition of cynical egoistic 
hedonism. 


1See Greek Atomists and Epicurus, pp. 526, 512, 520; Epicuruss 
pp. 338, 347, 370. 
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What calls forth from Lucretius his burning protesta- 
tion of loving discipleship is, of course, something very 
different. The first item of praise (lines 1-8) is the re- 
velation to humanity by Epicurus in a time of great darkness 
of the true blessings of life (commoda vitae). High among 
these blessings was the doctrine of the limit of pleasure. 
Pleasure was not, as had been thought by philosophers 
of other schools, unlimited. It was limited to the bare 
satisfaction of physical needs, after which it could only be 
varied, not increased. This discovery had the most 
important consequences both for the individual and for 
society. The individual was taught to give thanks to 
Nature for making all that was needful for the fuiness of 
physical pleasure so easily obtainable. He was also taught 
the social lesson that followed from this view of pleasure, 
namely, that actions involving competition were unneces- 
sary. This teaching was so important as to form one of 
the forty Principal Doctrines. Bailey renders it thus: 
“He who has learned the limits of life knows that that 
which removes the pain due to want and makes the whole 
of life complete is easy to obtain; so that there is no need 
of actions which involve competition’ (P. D. XXI). 
The only wonder is that Bailey does not see that this is 
the social basis of the Epicurean movement. For this is 
just what Epicureanism was, namely, a doctrine about 
human nature, which proved that the competitive life was 
unnecessary. The great darkness in which Epicurus lifted 
up his bright light was simply the horrible spectacle of 
man struggling against man for an illusion of pleasure. 
The light was the doctrine of the natural limit of pleasure 
and the consequent possibility of life without competition. 
The positive action taken by Epicurus was to found a 
society of friends in which every man undertook to live the 
simple life and avoid conflict with his neighbours. This 
is the first reason for the passionate discipleship of the 
Roman poet. 

The second reason is the revelation by Epicurus of a 
heaven in which immortal gods endowed by Nature with 
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all they need live just such quiet lives as Epicurus hopea to 
prove by his own example could be lived by men on earth. 
The third reason is the complementary disproof of the 
reality of Acheron. The eye of the atomic physicist cannot 
discern in the universe any place in which living souls 
will be tortured to all eternity (14-30). 

The mention of Acheron brings us to the fourth reason 
for praising Epicurus. Epicurus could rob death of its 
sting. And not only could he free the mind of the individual 
of this besetting fear. In so doing he achieved the social 
purpose of removing the motive for the competitive life, 
for, as the poet more than once explains, it was the fear of 
death that led men to seek security by trampling one 
another down. Free man of that fear, and you not only 
give him peace of mind on that head but you make it 
possible for him to live at peace with his fellows. This 
point deserves a little expansion. 

Lucretius has two phrases for the fear of death,—mortis 
formido and Acheruntis metus. They are not synonymous 
though they are closely connected. The first is the shrinking 
from physical extinction, the latter is the dread of punish- 
ment in the after-life. Epicurus offered a remedy for each. 
The cure for the first was to remember that when we are 
death is not, and when death comes we are not. Fear of 
hell was countered by a two-fold argument. First, as we 
have seen, atomic physics disproved the possibility of 
Acheron and its victims. In the second place there was a 
sociological argument, developed at length later in the 
book (988-1023), which aimed to show that Acheron wa 
an illusion of a corrupt society, being nothing but the 
projection into an imagined after-life of the hell fools had 
actually made of their life on earth: 


atque ea nimirum quaecunque Acherunte profundo 
prodita sunt esse, in vita sunt omnia nobis. 


CORO e eee eee ee eH HEE EEE HEHEHE EE EHH EEE EEE EEE EEE EEESE EEE EES 


hic Acherusia fit stultorum denique vita. 
But that by no means exhausts the social implications 
of the fear of death and hell. I have already demonstrated 2 


2 Hermathena, txxxt (1953), pp. 59-62. 
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from the text of Lucretius that the Epicureans believed 
that a pact of friendship among men had preceded the 
development of city life. It should now be added that this 
teaching is as plain to be seen in the few surviving texts 
of the Master as in the poem of his Roman disciple. The 
Greeks distinguished gentile from civil society by the 
words %vog and wéAtc. In his Principle Doctrines 
Epicurus tells us that the pact to avoid mutual injury, 
which is natural justice (P. D. XXXI), is entered upon 
at the gentile or tribal stage (P. D. XXXII). He dis- 
tinguishes, as does Lucretius, between the character of the 
pact, as mutually agreed, and state law, as imposed from 
above.* He goes on to argue that legal justice adds nothing 
to the pact. Either it accords with the pact in securing the 
avoidance of mutual injury or it is nothing. This is the 
main subject of Principal Doctrines XXXIII-XXXVIII. 
Legal justice is for ‘ the world ’ and serves simply to restrain 
the worst excesses of the competitive life. Love or friend- 
ship is the only and sufficient law of the Epicurean com- 
munity, which is so organized and disciplined as to avoid 
competition. But, since men had discovered natural 
justice before they imposed on themselves the yoke of 
law, the urgent question arises how men ever came to 
abandon the good life and make for themselves a worse. 

That is the question which is answered in DRN III 
31-93 and V 1105-60. The explanation is simple and can 
be briefly put. Though men were once equal, yet, lacking 
the teaching of Epicurus, they were afraid of death. 
Accordingly, when in the course of progress property and 
money came to be invented men thought they could win 
security if they could make themselves richer than their 
fellows. Lowliness and poverty came to seem equivalent 
to a sort of tarrying before the gates of death: 

turpis enim ferme contemptus et acris egestas 

semota ab dulci vita stabilique videtur 

et quasi iam leti portas cunctarier ante. III 65-8. 

3 Contrast the wording of P. D. xxxt and xxxtl, describing the pact, 


with the ¢ay 5€ véuov Ofrai tits Of XXxvII, and note the same contrast in 
Lucretius between the inter se of DRN V 1020 and the partim of V 1143. 
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So it was really the fear of death which begat avarice, 
as it was avarice which destroyed the pact of friendship 
and started humanity on the competitive struggle which 
destroys all the pleasure of life. Mortis formido, then, had, 
in the Epicurean teaching, a social significance. It was 
the equivalent of our struggle for existence: 


quod si quis vera vitam ratione gubernet, 

divitiae grandes homini sunt vivere parce 

aequo animo; neque enim est umquam penuria parvi. 
at claros homines voluerunt se atque potentis, 

ut fundamento stabili fortuna maneret 

et placidam possent opulenti degere vitam, 
nequiquam, quoniam ad summum succedere honorem 
certantes iter infestum fecere viai. V 1117-24. 


What Lucretius here says in his solemn and tragic way 
was first expressed with a more urbane irony by Epicurus 
in Principal Doctrine VII. 

If we return now to Book III we can understand why 
Lucretius says (37 ff.) that the fear of Acheron has thrown 
the whole of human life into confusion. It is not simply 
that the fear itself is such a burden. Still worse is the 
fact, which men sometimes lose sight of, that it is this 
same fear that dissolves all social bonds: 


obliti fontem curarum hune esse timorem; 
hune vexare pudorem, hune vincula amicitiai 
rumpere et in summa pietatem evertere .... 


In attempting to interpret the meaning of the Epicurean 
teaching on the fear of death and hell we must remember 
that that teaching was not exhausted by their atomic proof 
of the mortality of the soul. Men did need the knowledge 
of the fact that the soul, being an assemblage of atoms, 
will disperse at death, but they needed this knowledge 
in order not to be seduced into the competitive struggle 
in the vain hope of postponing death. 

We can now bring our argument to an end by examining 
the way in which Lucretius proposes to deal with men 
who say they do not need the Epicurean philosophy: 
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Nam quod saepe homines morbos magis esse timendos 
infamemque ferunt vitam quam Tartara leti 

et se scire animi naturam sanguinis esse 

aut etiam venti, si fert ita forte voluntas, 

nec prorsum quicquam nostrae rationis egere, 
hine licet advertas animum magis omnia laudis 
iactari causa quam quod res ipsa probetur. 
extorres idem patria longeque fugati 

conspectu ex hominum, foedati crimine turpi, 
omnibus aerumnis adfecti denique vivunt, 

et quocumque tamen miseri venere parentant 

et nigras mactant pecudes et manibu’ divis 
inferias mittunt multoque in rebus acerbis 

acrius advertunt animos ad religionem. 

quo magis in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 
convenit adversisque in rebus noscere qui sit: 
nam verae voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
eiciuntur .... eripitur persona, manet res. 41-58. 





Here the usual interpretations say nothing about the social 
significance in Epicureanism of the fear of death though it 
fills the whole context. The men of whom the poet speaks 
are supposed to be boasting of their superiority to this 
fear. The poet suspects them of hypocrisy (laudis iactart 
causa), of playing a part. He puts them through a test 
which exposes their cowardice, and thus plucks the mask 
from their faces. One objection to this interpretation is, 
as already indicated, its total disregard of the context. 
Another is the extraordinary nature of the test of their 
boasted superiority to the fear of death. One would expect 
the poet to put the boasters on the deck of a sinking ship 
or in the forefront of the battle when the line is about to 
break. But nothing of the sort. The boasters are merely 
sent into banishment where they betray their religious 
fears by sacrifices to the gods of the underworld. There 
is something feeble and inconsequential about the argument. 
The situation is somehow out of focus. The following 
considerations may help to focus it better. 

The men are obviously of the class of nobiles engaged 
in the cursus honorum. Their boast is to be superior to the 
fear of Acheron, which is belittled in comparison with such 
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realities as disease or disgrace. They display some 
acquaintance with philosophical studies, advancing the 
opinions of Empedocles, or Diogenes of Apollonia, or some 
other, on the soul, as proof that they do not need the 
philosophy of Epicurus. This philosophy, as the context 
shows, is much more than an opinion about the com- 
position of the soul; it is a way of life which would exclude 
the career of political ambition. The poet treats their 
philosophical pretensions with contempt, the usual 
Epicurean contempt for those whose philosophy consists 
in book knowledge about the opinions of previous thinkers 
and not in the attempt to follow a way of life. That is 
the meaning of Jaudis causa. It is fashionable to attend 
philosophical lectures, but that is not the same as the 
possession of a saving knowledge of the truth (quam quod 
ves tpsa probetur). Let us put these fellows, then, to the 
test. Their philosophical pretensions are, in the poet’s 
eyes, only the fashionable talk that goes with their position 
in society. Take them, then, at their word. They have 
said they fear disgrace but do not fear Acheron. Bring 
them to trial, condemn them, banish them and see. If 
their boast is true, if they do not really need the Epicurean 
philosophy, then they will know for themselves that 
numquam est penuria parvi and that to live thriftily any- 
where is great riches, provided they can do it with 
equanimity. But how in fact do they behave? Over- 
whelmed with tribulations they yet cling to life, and they 
relapse into superstitious Etruscan rites in the hope of 
securing immortality. That is what they are like when 
you knock them off the fundamentum stabile (V 1121) 
they provided for themselves by wealth and power. Strip 
them of their social position and see what their philosophy 
amounts to. The mask is off and the truth revealed. 

If this interpretation should be acceptable it simply 
proves that Lucretius anticipated Christian writers in 


4 Arnobius, who knew his Lucretius intimately, almost certainly 
throws light on this passage when he writes: Etruria libris in Acheronticis 
pollicentur, certorum animalium sanguine numinibus dato divinas animas 
fieri et ab legibus mortalitatis educi. Adversus Nationes II, 62. 
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advising us not to be respecters of persons. That any 
Latin-speaking Christian in the first four centuries who 
knew Lucretius (and there were many who did) would 
take this famous passage in the sense in which I here 
suggest is most probable. If Professor Norman De Witt 
is right in suggesting ® that in the praeparatio evangelica 
Epicureanism played a more prominent part than any 
other pagan school there need be nothing to surprise us 
if the choice of the word persona in this passage influenced 
the Latin translators of the Bible when they adopted 
personarum acceptio as their equivalent for the Greek 
TpocwmoAnuia. 


B. FARRINGTON. 


5 It is one of the main points argued in his Epicurus and his Philosophy, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 
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A MAJOR trend in the study of the Hebrew Old Testament, 
during many decades, has been the attempt to understand 
and assess the minds responsible for the presentation of 
ancient Hebrew history, religion, legislation, wisdom and 
folk-lore in the literary forms in which they have come 
down to us, that is, in the Massoretic text.! In the historical 
narratives and legalistic texts scholars have been able to 
detect and describe specific viewpoints and interests which 
are inherent in them, both in substance and in form. Thus 
they have deduced characteristics which render the texts 
identifiable, as well as distinct, and as belonging to par- 
ticular schools of thought of varying outlook and ideals. 
Historical accounts, as well as Pentateuchal directives, 
have been grouped under their respective original literary 
strands, by reference to their underlying motives and special 
features of literary style. By unravelling or isolating these 
interwoven strands and then associating homogeneous 
literary elements, scholars have reconstructed, in some 
measure, connected systems of narratives and directives 
which, they claim, had been separate literary units prior 
to editorial assembly, selection and integration into the 
composite or mixed literary pattern which we now have 
in the Massoretic Hebrew Bible. Chronology, by which 
the student is able to fix points in the evolution of ideas 
and movements, has been presented progressively to 
illustrate the reorientation of earlier viewpoints at the 
hands of later editors, so that contemporary interests 
would be served by being endowed with the authority of 
antiquity. The purpose of the redactors, apparently, in 
thus moulding ancient materials, was to direct the minds 
and loyalties of the people, both explicitly and implicitly, 
into defined channels or patterns of thought, for which 


1 The broad outline of the conclusions derived from the literary study 
of the Hebrew O.T. is given in this introductory paragraph, in order to 
apply the salient features to the study of O. T. stories. 
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antique authority could be postulated. It is, often, in the 
implications, rather than in the direct exposition of views, 
that the editorial mind can best be appraised. Finally, 
it is widely accepted among scholars that the Old Testament 
became, in the main, the repository of Judean, as distinct 
from Israelite, ideals and motives. Though some of the 
original materials were Israelite in origin and direction 
yet, from the point of view of the final editor, the political 
division of the nation did not deter him from using northern 
materials to uphold his teachings; for him, both the 
northern and southern kingdoms were, culturally and 
religiously, of the one unit. 

If we accept the notion that there was consistency in 
effort to procure the above ends, then we are immediately 
presented with a parallel supposition when we study those 
portions of the Old Testament narrative which contain 
stories of incidents in the lives of heroic and legendary 
figures. We would expect to find, behind the factual facade 
of these stories, the same motivating interests which 
fashioned the legalistic and historical texts, that is, the 
presentation, if not directly, then by implication, of 
contemporary authoritative viewpoints by reference to 
hallowed memories of unique personalities in the folk- 
history of Israel. General considerations of opportunity, 
as well as of consistency, would suggest that, since the 
literary forms assumed by these story-narratives must 
have been the result of editorial activity, definite teachings 
would have been woven into the literary fabric. It would 
be legitimate to suppose that whatever literary medium 
lent itself to didactic possibilities—and stories constitute 
an ideal vehicle of expression—advantage would have been 
taken by the writers or editors to secure definite ends. 
Since the very essence of the Old Testament is ‘ Torah’ 
or ‘ teaching ’,? it would surely be in keeping with this 

2In Rabbinic literature the term Torah is used both specifically for 
the Pentateuch, as distinct from the Prophets and Writings, and also 
in a much wider application of the whole of the Hebrew Bible and the 
code of Judaism. One wonders whether this extension is not to be found 


in Biblical concepts as, for example, in Isaiah ii, 3, ‘ For from Zion shall 
come forth Torah’. 
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central ideal that the stories, like other literary elements, 
should have been made to serve as means towards that 
end. This supposition, if borne out by reasoned argument, 
and applied to a group of stories allied in their main themes, 
might lead us to the understanding of the reasons for 
(a) the existence and circulation of these stories, and 
(6) their survival in the Old Testament. 

At this stage it may be pointed out that this study 
will be confined to such stories as those in which the main 
characters are presented as definite persons and in which 
are described dramatic or critical episodes in their lives 
involving their personal relationship with other associated 
personalities. We, therefore, rule out of present con- 
sideration such accounts as those of the Creation, the 
Flood, the Tower of Babel, Jonah and Daniel and his 
companions. The background raw materials of these 
accounts and the teachings involved in them have been 
dealt with adequately by modern scholarship and do not 
impinge upon our restricted group of stories. The common 
factor in the latter is the dramatic account of crucial 
experiences in the personal lives of the main characters, 
in which others are involved. Furthermore, it is not 
pertinent to our present purpose to consider the question 
of the factual truth or otherwise of the events recounted 
in these stories. In fact, there is no way of confirming or 
disproving, by means of external evidence, any of the 
recorded incidents, though the genuineness of their settings 
has been borne out, in several cases, by archaeological 
discoveries in the lands of the Middle East. Suffice it to 
say that if, consistent with the conclusion that the domin- 
ating motive in Old Testament literature is the teaching 
conveyed in each of its component elements, the main 
effect of the stories was meant to be didactic, then the 
problem of factual verification does not arise. Whether 
fact or fiction is represented by the stories does not affect 
our main enquiry. 

Reference was made earlier to the two-fold question 
posed by the presence of these stories in the sacred liter- 
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ature of the ancient Hebrews. Why, in the first place, 
were these stories ever composed and circulated and, in 
the second place, how is it that they persisted, in the 
forms which have come down to us, in the Scriptures? To 
hold that the sole purpose of story-telling amongst ancient 
communities was sheer entertainment is too wide a generalis- 
ation to include Biblical stories, even if such a view were 
to be proven in the case of secular stories in general. If 
the Biblical stories had not been designed to give graphic 
expression to special themes of religious or political import, 
they would have had little chance of survival in the cultural 
heritage of the people. While we may agree that the 
bedouin and the peasant enjoy both recounting stories and 
listening to them, we must surely postulate certain special 
qualities in the accounts themselves which rendered them 
capable of constant repetition, transmission and endurance. 
Old Testament stories come within the category of 
venerated folk-tales and, as such, must have been didactic 
or propagandist in character, relating to matters of national 
or religious import. The characters depicted and the 
events described were not meant to be ends in themselves, 
but rather the carriers of preconceived notions. The fuller 
the background is made, the more gripping is the interest 
aroused, but this is surely a pointer to the genius of the 
writer, rather than to the purpose served. 

Examples of the didactic use of stories are found in 
the Old Testament itself. Following the unsavoury affair 
of David and Bathsheba and unscrupulous disposal of 
Uriah by David’s orders, the prophet Nathan visited the 
king and told him a story (2 Samuel xii, 1-4). There 
was a rich man who possessed many heads of sheep and 
cattle and a poor man who owned one solitary lamb which 
he loved as a daughter. When a guest arrived at the rich 
man’s house, the rich man could not bear to slaughter one 
of his own sheep for the feast, so he stole the poor man’s 
lamb and prepared it for his guest. When David heard 
this, he became incensed at so base an act and forthwith 
pronounced the appropriate punishment to be meted out 
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to the criminal (zbid. 5, 6). Then, dramatically, the prophet 
applied the moral of the story to the king’s actions with 
regard to Bathsheba and her husband Uriah. With the 
introductory denunciation ‘thou art the man’, Nathan 
proceeds most explicitly to castigate David and to tell 
him of the Divine retribution which would follow (ibid. 
7-9). We shall return later to an examination of the 
purpose behind the descriptive account of David’s affair 
with Bathsheba; for the moment the following point should 
be noted. The prophet told the king a story in such a manner 
that David believed it to be a true account of an actual 
incident, as is evidenced by. his immediate reactions of 
anger, condemnation and pronouncement of punishment. 
Then Nathan made the point of his story clear by direct 
application and not by implication. The story was invented 
and the purpose was to bring home to David the enormity 
of his crime in an effective way for, by this ingenious device, 
David remained condemned by his own mouth. 

A parallel example of the didactic use of the story is 
given in 2 Samuel xiv, I-24. In chapter xiii an account is 
given of the murder of Amnon by Absalom, in vengeance 
of his sister’s violated honour, and the consequent banish- 
ment of Absalom. Joab wished to convey to David his 
view that Absalom should be recalled from banishment and 
he resorted to the following device. He instructed a wise 
woman from Teqoa to appear before the king in mourning 
garments, and with other indications of mourning, and to 
tell him of the following terrible plight in which she found 
herself. She was a widow, with two sons. One day they 
fought and one boy killed the other. Now the family were 
demanding the life of the murderer in vengeance and she 
would be bereft of both sons, if this demand were allowed. 
The king promised to take care of the matter, but later 
suspected that the story was a pure invention meant to 
convey a message to him. On further investigation he 
discovered that this was the method Joab had adopted to 
point out to David the futility of his continued banishment 
of his son Absalom. Here, again, it should be noted that, 


Cc 
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at first, the king did not doubt the genuineness of the 
Teqoa woman’s story, as evidenced by his spontaneous 
promise to protect the life of the second son. 

Both these examples indicate, not only the striking 
use made of the story as an effective means of conveying 
a specific idea, but also the procedure of making the 
application of the story clear in a direct manner. Would 
it be too rash to suggest this was the common practice in 
ancient times? Is it not possible that the stories with 
which our study is concerned were first told as factual 
occurrences and then their teachings were made clear by 
explicit statements? Though it might be argued that it 
is illogical to draw general conclusions from few examples, 
yet it is not unusual to find that isolated incidents may 
but be survivals of what was once the general practice. 
If this theory is correct, it would obviously follow that, 
when these short stories were incorporated into the body of 
sacred literature, the explanatory addenda were dropped. 
In the two examples cited, the retention of the supple- 
mentary statements was essential for these reasons. Firstly, 
the stories told by Nathan and the Teqoa woman were 
stories within stories and, secondly, the reader or listener 
was made aware, in advance, that they were invented and 
not factual. 

The love which the ancient Hebrew displayed for the 
dramatic, as an effective prelude to a direct statement, is 
well attested in the Old Testament. Isaiah (v. I-7) paints 
a picture of a well-tended vineyard which produced sour 
grapes, in return for the toil lavished on it and which 
the owner would destroy in exasperation. Then follows 
an account of Israel’s sins and the retribution which would 
follow. Similarly Jotham’s bitter taunt is first introduced 
by the parable of the trees and his forecast of violent 
repercussions of Abimelek’s reign follows (Judges ix, 7-20). 
Jeremiah went further, by resorting to play-acting for, in 
chapter xxvii, 2, he receives the Divine command to place 
ropes and staves upon his neck, as a prelude to the 
prophecy in favour of submission to Babylon. These 
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references have been brought in support of the suggestion, 
made above, that all stories of the personal lives of Biblical 
characters were followed by direct statements of the ideas 
to be conveyed and that the stories told by Nathan and 
the woman of Teqoa are surviving examples of this general 
practice, due to the circumstances referred to earlier. 

The preservation of the few stories in the sacred 
literature of the Jews cannot be accounted for solely on 
the theory of popularity, as some scholars would have us 
believe.* It is generally recognised that the complete Old 
Testament, composed as it is of excerpts or selections of 
literary elements, is but part of a much larger body of 
literature, the bulk of which has disappeared. It would 
surely follow that the element of stories is, likewise, a 
small survival of a larger body of folk tales. Extra-Biblical 
stories dealing with Old Testament figures and themes have 
been preserved in the Apocrypha and in the Midrash 
and some of these may easily be of considerable antiquity. 
However, if we are to apply the principle of selection to the 
several component elements of the Old Testament, we 
surely must apply it also to those parts of it which contain 
stories. The likelihood that, in the case of stories in- 
corporated into the Scriptures, selection was determined 
by the criterion of popularity seems very slender, if we 
accept the thesis of editorial revision, with a definite view 
in mind. Is it not more likely that specific folk-tales were 
selected, because they lent themselves conveniently to the 
purpose of propagating religious doctrine and nationalistic 
ideals? If it can be shown that there is a definite concept 
or message in each of the stories to be treated later, then 
we may have some reason to accept as plausible the principle 
of editorial selection for this purpose along with the theory 
of a supplementary note of explanation originally appended 
to the story. 

One further relevant point must be considered before 
we proceed to an analysis of the stories in the group defined 

3 R. H. Pfeiffer: Introduction to the Old Testament: New York and 


London, 1941; page 28 speaks of ‘ those (tales) which have survived because 
they attained a great popularity ’. 
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earlier. Recent archaeological discoveries of Mesopotamian 
inscriptional material have borne out the validity of the 
background of social custom in which the accounts of 
patriarchal domestic scenes are laid.* Scholars have, 
justifiably, derived much satisfaction from such confirming 
external evidence, though they have rightly emphasised 
that it is only the background and not the events recounted 
which has received confirmation. Yet, there is the danger 
that such gratification might deflect the mind of the 
student from a consideration of the main problem. An 
understanding of the setting of a story does not supply the 
reason either for its emergence and circulation or for its 
survival in the Old Testament. These are the main questions 
with which this study is concerned, and now we proceed 
to examine the stories which come within the restricted 
category laid down above. 

The Story of Cain and Abel. That this story deals with 
the theme of the conflict between pastoral and farming 
communities has long been recognised. Prophetic Judaism 
found its ideal expression in pastoral religion and society, 
while the agricultural religion and society was regarded 
by the prophetic school as decadent and morally corrupt. 
From our Western point of view there is the difficulty 
of explaining the reason for God’s acceptance of Abel’s 
offering and His rejection of Cain’s. It would seem to savour 
of arbitrary favouritsm. Yet, we must try to understand 
the story from the point of view of the story-teller and 
listener in ancient times, for to them no such moral difficulty 
arose. Adam had two sons; the one became a farmer and 
the other a pastor, thereby representing the two systems of 
society as known to the ancient world. They both bring 
offerings to God but, in view of the prophetic attitude, 
it is to be expected that God would look with favour 
upon the pastor’s offering and would regard with disfavour 


4e.g., Abraham’s intention to make Eliezer his heir, the banishment 
of Hagar and Ishmael against the accepted custom, as illustrated in the 
Code of Hammurabi. Also Jacob’s purchase of Esau’s birthright and the 
function of T*rapim as title to inheritance being the reason for Rachel’s. 
theft of them; these are illustrated by the Nuzi tablets. 
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that which the farmer offered up. If this part of the story 
carried with it a supplementary explanation, it might have 
run somewhat as follows. The pure religion of Israel is 
to be found in the pastoral outlook, with its puritanical 
austerity and regard for personal freedom. In contrast 
to this, the religion of the surrounding nations is represented 
by the agricultural society, with its degraded forms of the 
worship of the powers of fertility and the growth of a 
privileged and wealthy class at the expense of the common 
people. The story may convey also a condemnation of the 
religious and social systems which had developed in northern 
Israel, under the influence of its neighbours and a vindi- 
cation of the idealised Judean prophetic Judaism. Implicit 
is the idea that the divine regard for the one and His 
rejection of the other society is as old as the human race. 

The moral difficulty, referred to above, seems to have 
arisen in very early times. The Rabbinic authorities, 
whose views are faithfully reflected in the Targum J on 
the Genesis account and in the mediaeval Jewish com- 
mentaries, are at pains to show that Cain must have 
been a bad character, and that it was on this account that 
his offering was rejected. Targum J mentions the Aggada 
that Cain’s offering consisted of Flax seed, while Rashi 
comments that ‘the fruit of the ground’ offered up by 
Cain was inferior in quality or that he took from whatever 
came to his hand and was not choice. Ibn Ezra points 
out that Abel’s offering was ‘ of the first-born of his flocks 
and of their fat ones’ and that the absence of any praise 
for the quality of Cain’s offering must imply that it was 
of an inferior kind. Qimhi likewise supports the supposition 
of Cain’s careless and contemptuous offering, which would 
account for its rejection. The wickedness of Cain is also 
referred to in the New Testament (I John iii, 12) and by 
Josephus (Antzq. ii, 1). 

It would seem that this consistent attempt to 
vilify Cain’s character did not arise in Talmudic times, 
but goes back much earlier. The verse (Genesis iv, 7) 
beginning with the words addressed by God to Cain ‘ surely, 
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if thou doest well, there will be uplifting’ appears to be 
the same kind of attempt to justify the rejection of Cain’s 
offering, for they contain the implication that he had 
behaved wickedly. This verse looks like a later addition 
to the story for, as has been pointed out, if we understand 
the story in its original light, there is no need to find some 
justification for God’s rejection of Cain’s offering. If we 
omit this verse, as a later intrusion, then the story is 
simple and straightforward, without the complication of 
a moral issue, which a later generation introduced and 
tried to solve. The present writer is engaged in a study of 
Old Testament glosses and, in a forthcoming article, will 
endeavour to show that these are, generally, of types 
which, in later times, we find in more fully developed forms 
and which we designate as Rabbinic.® The verse in Genesis, 
with which we are now dealing, appears to be of a Rabbinic 
type and is certainly in keeping with the later express 
Rabbinic attempts to remove a moral difficulty which had 
arisen. Two conclusions flow from this view. Firstly, 
that the early compiler of Genesis had dropped the applied 
explanation accompanying the story of Cain and Abel 
and the message of the story was, in consequence, lost. 
The loss of the purpose of the story led to the need to explain 
or justify the acceptance of Abel’s offering and the rejection 
of Cain’s. The story was then subjected to editorial revision, 
modification and addition, in order to make it conform to 
their contemporary evaluation of its moral value. 

The story continues with an account of the murder of 
Abel by his brother Cain. This incident has been under- 
stood to imply the triumph of the more attractive, settled 


5 See the writer’s article in the Bulletin of The John Rylands library: 
Vol. 34, No. 1, September, 1951, on ‘ The Rabbinic Approach to the study 
of the Old Testament’, page 187, with reference to the gloss on Genesis 
xxxii, 33, which is shown to be Rabbinic in nature. The term ‘ Rabbinic ’ 
is here used, not in a chronological sense, but in a descriptive sense. 


6 We must restore, from the LXX and the Targum J. on Genesis 
iv, 8, the words missing from the text, following ‘And Cain said unto 
Abel, his brother’, namely: ‘Come, let us go out into the field’. Then 
the context follows smoothly with ‘ And it came to pass, when they were 
in the field, that Cain arose against Abel, his brother, and he slew him’. 
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agricultural civilisation over its austere rival, the pastoral. 
This is but a reflection of the cultural histories of the 
divided Hebrew monarchy, as expressed in the utterences 
of the prophets and in the latent theme of the Judean 
redactors. Yet, as Hooke has pointed out,’ in the back- 
ground of this part of the story, use is made of current 
fertility-cult beliefs, associated with the religion of the 
farmer, for the farmer makes a blood sacrifice to the earth. 
However, we must go a step further and note that, contrary 
to the implied expectation that this blood sacrifice would 
promote the fertility of the soil, a blight is laid upon it. 
God tells Cain (ibid. 11, 12) that the earth which opened 
its mouth to receive his brother’s blood from his hand 
shall no longer give of its strength to him. Thus the fabric 
of the story is enriched by the skill of the author in weaving 
into it a background of primitive beliefs which were 
expressed in ritual practices, while still preserving the 
idea of the moral superiority of the pastoral religion. 
The punishment meted out to Cain, that he should 
become a vagabond and wanderer in the earth, does not 
appear to be in accord with the later statement (ibid. 17) 
that Cain built a city which he named after his son, Enoch.® 
It is likely that this latter element belonged to another 
group of legends and, somehow, became attached to the 
Cain-Abel story. If the banishment of Cain is the climax 
to the story—and one would expect the story to end with 
some form of Divine retribution—then the author has 
resorted to the principle of poetic justice. Cain’s punish- 
ment is to be the continued enduring of the precarious 
form of life, with all its hazards and insecurity, which is 


7S. H. Hooke: In the Beginning: The Clarendon Bible Series, 1937, 
page 40. 

8 This inconsistency was recognised by the mediaeval Jewish com- 
mentator, Nachmanides, who points out that the reference to Cain’s 
building of a city is made is the words ‘ wayy“hi béneh’ instead of the 
usual ‘ Wayyiben’. His Midrashic inference is that Cain, because of his 
continual wandering, could not settle down to build a city, but had, 
perforce, to do the work in spasms. Furthermore, the city was not for 


himself, since he had to continue being a wanderer, but it was for his son, 
Enoch. 
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associated with the pastor, whom he had destroyed. Further- 
more, the branding of Cain, as a protection against attack, 
seems foreign to the main theme of the story and may also 
belong to another legend. It may be, as some scholars 
hold, that this addendum is an explanation of the 
phenomenon of wandering tribes of smiths, since the name 
‘Cain’ connotes ‘smith’.® The sign placed on Cain would 
represent an attempt to explain the origin of certain tribal 
marks. 

A regular feature in the patriarchal sagas is the pre- 
ferment of the younger son over the elder. Isaac becomes 
rightful heir to Abraham and not Ishmael; Jacob, by his 
successful wiles, supplants Esau as heir to Isaac; Joseph 
and, in another version, Judah takes precedence over 
Reuben and, similarly, Ephraim over Manasseh. The 
consistency of this peculiar phenomenon is too striking to 
be regarded as a mere series of co-incidences but seems to 
indicate, rather, a common purpose. On the one hand, 
the natural seniority of the elder and his consequent right 
to succession and leadership fail to achieve their logical 
fulfilment. On the other hand, the ousting of the elder 
brother is followed by the deliberate election of the younger. 
It is true that the story-teller does not leave his hearers 
to experience complete surprise for, in almost every case, 
the preliminary account is skilfully designed to pave the 
way for the preferment of the younger brother over the 
elder one. This extraordinary feature would appear to be 
in keeping with the social customs of a primitive, pastoral 
society, rather than with that of an organised agricultural 
system. In the former, election to leadership may be 
determined by the personal qualities of the candidates 
rather than by the principle of hereditary rights. In the 
latter, with the conservatism which marks a settled society, 
the claims of heredity would have greater weight. In any 
case, the central stress is laid upon Divine election, as 
opposed to the claims of established custom. That the 


8 Cf. A. Bertholet: A History of Hebrew Civilisation (translated by 
A. K. Dallas), London, 1930, page 125. 
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insistence upon the election of the younger brother mirrors 
Israel’s attitude of superiority towards its kindred neigh- 
bours has long been recognised, yet, there is much more 
in these stories than the implication of superiority only 
and, to illustrate what more is involved, we shall cite the 
story of Jacob’s usurping of the birth-right of his brother, 
Esau, by a ruse and the parallel story of the theft of the 
blessings of Isaac meant for Esau. 

It is plain that the two accounts of Jacob’s successful 
tricking of Esau are to be regarded as two versions of the 
one incident, for the basic idea involved is common to both. 
The possibility of a first-born son transferring his natural 
rights to a younger brother is attested by Babylonian 
sources!” and the authenticity of the background of this 
version is thereby confirmed. Commentators have been 
troubled by the moral difficulty presented in the story of 
Rebecca’s ruse, which was put into effect by Jacob, in 
impersonating Esau and, by thus deceiving his blind 
father, receiving the blessings intended for Esau. How 
can one reconcile the Divine election of Jacob with this 
unashamed piece of trickery, for Jacob’s only fear was of 
being discovered? The Rabbis are at pains to smooth out 
this awkward contradiction. Generally, they are forced 
to offer the following explanation. Since Isaac was blind 
and already in his dotage, the Divine purpose in the 
preferment of Jacob might have been thwarted if Rebecca, 
who was aware of the Divine plan, had not intervened and 
induced Jacob to masquerade as Esau. Such an explanation 
is extremely naive and weak and stems from the fact that 
the true purpose of the story was lost and that the moral 
standards of the Rabbinic age were tacitly attributed to 
a more primitive mind. If, however, we try to understand 
the story from the point of view of the original story-teller 
and listener, and if we bear in mind that this story, like 
all the others, was meant to convey a specific teaching, 


10 ©, H. Gordon: Introduction to Old Testament times, Ventnor, N.J., 
1953, pages 112-113, refers to a similar transaction amongst two brothers 
in a Nuzu tablet. 
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then no moral difficulty arises. If a supplementary note of 
explanation was added to the story, then the point conveyed 
might have been that the suzerainty of Israel (or Judah) 
over Edom was proper and right. By tricking his brother 
into transferring his birthright and by stealing the blessings 
intended for the elder brother, Jacob secured for his suc- 
cessors the right of domination over the progeny of Esau. 
The listeners would not be troubled by any problems of 
moral delinquency; on the contrary they would be charmed 
and impressed by Jacob’s resourcefulness... The tenet 
preached by the story was not religious but political. 

A kindred political teaching may be found to be inherent 
in the story of Rachel’s theft of her father’s ¢°rapim.'” 


What object is denoted by this term is not quite clear, 
though the narrator of our story seems to have regarded 
it as containing some kind of numen. The words he puts 
into Laban’s mouth, when the latter charges Jacob with 
the theft, are ‘Why didst thou steal my “lohim’? 
(Genesis xxxi, 30).1% Both Targums Onkelos and J. (zbid. 
verse 19) understood the word to mean ‘idols’, while 
Burrows suggests that ‘ it is possible that they were figurines 
like those often found in excavations ’.'® In stating that 
Rachel hid the ¢°vapim in her camel’s bolster (kay in 


Hebrew), upon which she remained seated during Laban’s 
search, the narrator obviously had a small object in mind.1* 


11 Gordon, op. cit., p. 114. 

12 The plural noun does not denote a plurality in number. Like 
2°kunim ‘old age’ and né® ‘ érim ‘ youth’, the plural has the basis of an 
abstract idea. 

13 See the writer’s treatment of the term *€ldhim in ‘ The Construct- 
Genitive relation in Hebrew Syntax’ in Vetus Testamentum : Leiden: Vol. 
IV, no. 1, 1954, page 57 ff. 

14 or ‘images’. Both Targums translate it as ‘Salmdnaya’. 


15 Millar Burrows: What Mean These Stones: American Schools of 
Oriental Research: New Haven, 1941, page 259. 

16 J, Finegan: Light from the Ancient Past: Princeton, 1947, page 55, 
draws attention to a sculptured relief on a stone slab from Tell Halaf, 
depicting a camel, with the rider sitting on ‘a saddle which looks very 
much like a square box, and is fastened on the animal by crosswise girths. 
Such a saddle would be exactly the kind in which Rachel could readily 
have hidden the household gods’. He points out that, though ‘ it dates 
from a somewhat later time’ it ‘ gives us one of the earliest known re- 
presentations of the camel ’. 
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On the other hand, something life-size is suggested by the 
context in which this term is used in I Samuel xix, 11-16. 
When Saul sent his men to arrest David in his home, 
Michal placed ¢°va@pim in a bed and gave the impression that 


David was lying ill in bed. Albright solves the discrepancy 
of the size of the ¢*vapim, as suggested by these two texts, 


by taking the general meaning of the term to be ‘ vile 
things’ 1” and its specific meaning in the Samuel text to 
be ‘ old rags ’.18 Whatever the ¢°vapim was, its function, 
in connection with the story of Rachel’s theft, was not 
religious. The possession of the ¢“vapim confirmed the 


owner in his status of seniority, with its attendant privileges 
inheritance, as demonstrated by the Nuzi_tablets.!® 
Rachel’s design, therefore, was ‘ to secure for her husband 
the right to inherit her father’s property ’,?° instead of her 
brother, the rightful heir. We can now appreciate the 
reasons for Laban’s hot pursuit of Jacob and his demand 
for the return of the ¢°vapim, as well as Jacob’s indignation 


at the accusation that he had stolen them and the curse 
he laid upon the unknown thief. The story, then, has the 
same basic plot as that in the Jacob-Esau episodes dealt 
with earlier, in that the right of inheritance was transferred, 
by stratagem, from the natural heir to Jacob. It is worth 
pointing out that the author of Targum J. was aware of 
the true significance of the ¢’vapim, for he paraphrases the 


word as ‘idols which were the property of the first-born 
male’. The importance of this note can now be fully 
appreciated, in the light of the corroborative evidence of 
the Nuzi tablets. This confirmation is a reminder that 
the comments of Targum J., while reflecting much matter 
of Midrashic fantasy, may sometimes embody items of 


17 W. F. Albright: From the Stone Age to Christianity, Baltimore, 
1940, page 238. 

18 W. F. Albright: Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, Baltimore, 
1946, page 207, note 63. On page 114, however, he admits that the word 
sometimes had the sense of ‘ image’ or ‘ images of idols’, though such a 
meaning could not be applied to the context of the passage in the Samuel 
text. 

19C, H. Gordon: The Living Past, New York, 1941, p. 178. 

20 Burrows: op. cit. p. 259. 
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information about the past which were still known, to some 
extent, in early Rabbinic times. 

There is, however, much more to be said about the 
purpose behind this recorded episode in the larger story 
of Jacob’s flight, with his family and possessions, during 
Laban’s absence. Scholars are too apt to go no further 
in their study of this story than to note this new and 
convincing explanation of Rachel’s action. A knowledge 
of the background details, as borne out by external evidence, 
however, is not to be confused with an understanding of 
the purpose of the story; they are two distinct aspects. 
The one is a pattern, providing a background against which 
the other, the central theme or idea, stands out in sharp 
relief. The background ensures a fuller perspective for the 
appreciation of the story-teller’s integrity and skill. 

The idealised borders of (the united) Israel from east 
to west, which were never attained, are given as being from 
the river Euphrates to the Mediterranean sea (Deuteronomy 
xi, 24 and Joshua i, 4).24_ This extravagant political aspir- 
ation could not have found expression in this duplicated 
passage, if there had not been some notion of this kind 
in the minds of those who shaped Israel’s outlook on 
foreign affairs. Our story might have been a popular way 
of perpetuating a political ideal which aimed at the control 
by Israel of territories to the north-east, a situation actually 
brought about, in some measure, by David (2 Samuel x, 
19). About a century and a half later, this area again comes 
into the political picture of Israel’s external relations. 
Ahab, after defeating Ben-Hadad of Aram, magnanimously 
offers to restore to him the cities which Omri (Ahab’s 
father) had seized from Ben-Hadad’s father (1 Kings, xx 
34). This generous overture would suggest that there were 
areas bordering on Israel and Aram which were in constant 


*1 The first part of the verse, in each passage, has to be emended to 
‘ From the wilderness to the Lebanon ’, denoting the southern and northern 
boundaries while, in the Joshua text, the following word should be min 
‘from’ (the great river) instead of “ad ‘as far as’ and the phrase ‘ all 
the land of the Hittites’ may be regarded as an explanatory gloss, as 
evidenced by its absence in the Deuteronomy text and the Lxx. 
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dispute between the two peoples and that Ahab’s offer 
amounted to a relinquishing of Israel’s claim to them. 

The story, then, might be regarded as a pointer to 
Israel’s ambition to control these territories, if not as a 
vindication of occasional achievement of this aim. One 
might imagine that the supplementary explanation of the 
point of the story might have been somewhat as follows. 
Our ancestress, Rachel, was a very resourceful woman. By 
stealing the ¢°vapim from her father’s house and success- 
fully holding on to them she ensured that, according to 
ancient custom, our ancestor, Jacob, would become the 
de facto heir to Aramean territories. These areas, therefore, 
should rightly come, if they are not already, under Israel’s 
jurisdiction. Once again, from the point of the narrator 
and listener, no moral problem obtrudes itself in this story 
of stealthy theft and cunning in concealing the stolen 
‘ title ’ to Laban’s property. On the contrary, the emotional 
reaction would be one of admiration of an ingenious plan, 
so cleverly and successfully executed. Without some such 
political creed, or aspiration, as the aim of the story, there 
would have been little chance of its persistence and in- 
corporation into the literature of the Old Testament. As 
a mere delightful story, even though it were in keeping 
with ancient Near Eastern custom but without any signi- 
ficance for Israel’s ideals, it could scarcely have any valid 
vaison d@ étre. 

We turn next to a consideration of the account of 
David’s affair with Bathsheba, as given in 2 Samuel xi, 
of which the salient features are, as follows. David chanced 
to see this beautiful woman bathing and, though he was 
informed that she was the wife of a certain Uriah, he 
nevertheless sent for her and took her into his palace. 
Some time later she told David that she was with child and 
he tried, unsuccessfully, to pin the paternity of the expected 
child onto Uriah, who had been brought back from the 
battle front for this purpose. David thereupon gave 
orders that the unfortunate Uriah should be sent back to 
the war and placed in the frontline of the battle. Uriah 
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died a hero’s death on the battlefield and David was thus 
free to take Bathsheba openly into his harem, after the 
customary period of mourning had elapsed. However, 
this was not the end of the incident. David received a 
visit from the prophet, Nathan, who told him the story 
of the poor man and the rich man, to which we referred 
earlier. David at first believed the story and condemned 
the rich man’s criminal act, only to have it made clear to 
him that the story was a pure invention intended to make 
the king condemn his own action in arranging for the 
disposal of Uriah in order to secure Bathsheba for himself. 
David humbly and contritely acknowledges his sin in the 
words: ‘I have sinned’. 

Various explanations have been advanced to account 
for the survival of this sordid story in the sacred writings 
of the Hebrews. One attractive explanation of the purpose 
of the story is the implicit insistence upon the recognition 
of the rights and liberties of the ordinary individual. 
David, king of Israel, could not, like other Oriental poten- 
tates, exercise absolute and autocratic powers over his 
subjects. Before he could openly take Bathsheba into his 
palace, he was compelled to legalise, or regularise, the 
situation and to avoid outraging public opinion. It was 
this compulsion which reduced him to the sordid crime of 
disposing of Uriah in such a manner that the death of this 
man would be accounted for by the fortunes of a soldier 
on the battlefield and no suspicion would be attached to 
David. There was in Israel at this early period, in contrast 
to other contemporary kingdoms, a strong public opinion 
which safeguarded the rights of the individual and not 
even the king dared risk violating it. In corroboration of 
this view, it may be pointed out that it was this very 
principle—the insistence upon the rights of the individual 
—which the historian of 1 Kings xii, 1-20—regarded as 
the decisive factor in splitting the united kingdom, in the 
early days of Rehoboam’s reign. So strong was this tenet 
of social justice in the mental make-up of the Hebrews 
that even the wicked queen, Jezebel, with all her Phoenician 
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training, had to bow before this powerful public opinion. 
When king Ahab desired the vineyard of the peasant 
Naboth, the latter could refuse all offers made by the 
king. In order to secure the vineyard it was necessary 
to dispose of Naboth, but Jezebel could not do this openly 
and flagrantly. She was compelled to have recourse to 
to the laying of false charges against this unhappy, but 
defiant peasant and the securing of a judical verdict against 
him (1 Kings xxi, I-16). 

The conclusion reached, then, would be that the 
purpose of the David-Bathsheba story was to perpetuate 
the idea of the rights of the individual. To accomplish 
this, the story-teller displayed great independence and 
objectivity and did not shrink from telling of David’s 
lapses from moral standards, even though this involved 
some rather unsavoury revelations. While not denying 
the above assessment of this story, the present writer sees 
the main point of the story as being latent in the climax 
of this part. Following the condemnation of David’s 
conduct by Nathan, the king humbly exclaims: ‘I have 
sinned’ and thereby acknowledges the superior authority 
of the prophet and submits to castigation. That is to 
say, the ideal king of Israel recognises that his royal status 
must give way and priority to prophetic direction. This 
teaching of the constitutional status claimed by the prophet 
is well attested in the historical narratives of the lives and 
fortunes of the kings of Israel and Judah. Approval or 
condemnation of each king is expressed, not only in terms 
of following or departing from the ways of Yahweh, but, 
in association with the historian’s judgment, is also 
dependent upon the individual king’s subservience or 
opposition to his contemporary prophet. The listener 
to this story would be reminded, in contrast, of king Saul, 
who drew upon himself the hostility of the prophet, Samuel, 
and whose career ended so tragically, though heroically 
and was portrayed, in his latter years, as an unworthy 
king whom Yahweh had forsaken. It may be that this 
basic teaching of the prophet’s status in an ideal system 
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of monarchy, implicit in the story, was made clear in an 
originally appended note. 

The last story which we shall consider is the charming 
novelette of the Book of Ruth. The story is too familiar 
to warrant a full account of it here, but the main points 
may be stated briefly, in order that we may deal with the 
views expressed by scholars about the purpose behind the 
story. In the days of the Judges a Bethlehem family is 
driven by famine to move to Moab, where the two sons 
marry Moabite women. Misfortune overtakes them, for 
the head of the family and his two sons die. The mother- 
in-law, Naomi, decides to return to her native land and 
is prepared to go alone. One daughter-in-law, Oraph, is 
persuaded to remain in Moab, but the other, Ruth, clings 
to her mother-in-law and goes with her to Judah. There 
they discover a kinsman, Boaz, who, after a series of over- 
tures instigated by Naomi and obediently carried out by 
Ruth, eventually marries the young Moabite widow and 
they become the great grandparents of king David. 

Conclusions about the teaching inherent in this story 
will be determined, to some extent, by the date assigned to 
the story, as we now have it. While the bare plot of the 
story might easily be very early, it is the literary form 
given to it which indicates the approximate period in 
which it was published and the aim which the literary 
editor had in mind. There is a large consensus of scholarly 
opinion that this story was put into circulation in the post- 
exilic period, about the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Indications of this are to be found in two features of the 
written story. In the introduction the writer gives the 
impression.that the event to be described happened a long 
time ago, when primitive social conditions prevailed. He 
also refers to the practice of the levirate custom, which is 
laid down in the Code in Deuteronomy xxv, 9, * as being 
in use ‘ aforetimes in Israel’. If the story, in its present 


22 The promulgation of Deuteronomy is associated by critics with the 
discovery of the Book of the Torah during the reign of King Josiah in 
621 B.c. (2 Kings xxii, 8). 
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form, gained currency during or immediately following the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, then the timing of its appear- 
ance would suggest that its purpose was to express some 
religious, social or political teaching which had special 
reference to that time. Its preservation, furthermore, in 
sacred literature would indicate that this teaching was of 
more than passing interest, but was of significance to later 
generations. 

Many scholars see in this story a protest against the 
policy of racial exclusiveness which Ezra and Nehemiah 
tried to enforce upon the returned exiles. The argument 
is that the ready acceptance of Ruth into the Judean 
community and her exalted status as the ancestress of 
David amount to a resistance to the decree for the expulsion 
of foreign wives.?3 Rowley disputes this conclusion with 
the very cogent rejoinder that ‘it would be just as easy 
to read it as a defence of their policy ’’** for ‘to anyone 
who cited the case of David’s ancestress against Nehemiah 
and Ezra, this book offered the retort that Ruth was no 
longer an alien, but a proselyte, at the time of her marriage 
to Boaz ’.2> One cannot imagine that the extreme liberalism, 
which the other scholars attribute to this book, running 
counter to the tenet of racial exclusiveness, could have 
gained approval or even currency in authoritative religious 
circles. On the contrary, the indications are, from 
Rabbinic sources, that the admission of foreigners into 
Jewish families by marriage, without prior proselytisation, 
became increasingly impossible. 

The last few verses of the Book of Ruth, giving a 
detailed genealogy from Boaz and Ruth to David, is 
regarded as a later addition taken, possibly, from 1 

23 J. A. Bewer: The Literature of the Old Testament, New York, 
1945, page 282-3. ‘In the fight against the mixed marriages the nativists, 
led by Nehemiah and Ezra, won out. But there were also men of broader 
sympathies. To one of them we now most probably the charming little 
idyl .... the Book of Ruth’. 

24H. H. Rowley: ‘ The Marriage of Ruth’ in the Harvard Theological 
Review, 1947, no. 2, page 78. 

25 H. H. Rowley: The Growth of the Old Testament, London, 1950, 
page 151. 


26 Pfeiffer, op. cit. page 719, remarks that ‘the author’s book should 
not be regarded as a protest against Nehemiah’s measures. 


D 
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Chronicles ii, 5-15. Whether this is so or not, the story 
seems to end with verse 17 of Chapter iv, at least, with a 
reference to the immediate ancestry of David. It is the 
climax of the story and gives approval to all which happened 
before. It is likely that the purpose of this story was, 
not to oppose the edict of Ezra and Nehemiah, but rather 
to offer a sensible solution to a social problem which this 
edict precipitated. The refusal to recognise the validity 
of mixed marriages must surely have raised the question 
of the legitimacy of the children of such marriages.?” That 
Nehemiah looked upon some of these children with hostility 
is to be inferred from his statement (Nehemiah xiii, 24) 
that some of them spoke ’ASdadit and could not speak 
Y°hidit. Even if the number of mixed marriages was not 
excessive, the extension of the expulsion policy to the 
children would have caused havoc to the attempts at a 
settled existence by the returned exiles. There was a 
way out of this difficulty; the situation could be regularised 
by persuading the foreign wives to accept Judaism. In 
the dim past there was tiie famous example of a Moabite 
woman, Ruth, who abandoned her people and her religion 
and became a proselyte to Judaism. Not only was she 
received into the Judean community with approval and 
enthusiasm, but Divine favour was shown to her for, from 
her union with Boaz came the line which produced Israel’s 
greatest king, David. The teaching inherent in the story 
tacitly uphold the objection to mixed marriages, if the 
alien person does not embrace Judaism. Yet, it offers 
some enlightened encouragement to such aliens as would 
become proselytised. In the intolerable situation brought 
about by the mixed marriages and the uncompromising 
attitude of Ezra and Nehemiah, not only is a way out of 
the dilemma indicated, but it gives the comfort of the 
promise of great things, in the case of the children involved. 
Such a lesson is in keeping with the later Rabbinic attitude 
which does not seek the conversion to Judaism of foreigners 

27In Rabbinic law, the child of a mixed marriage, is considered as 
belonging to the mother’s race. 


Ezra x, 44, mentions that children were sons of mixed marriages, 
but makes no comment on this fact. 
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but, when it happens with devoutness, the convert is rated 
very highly in the scale of meritorious persons. Viewed 
in this light, the story had a definite purpose and it matters 
little whether the story itself is fact or fiction or whether 
the core of the plot is early or late. What is significant is 
the lesson it has to teach, as inferred from the literary 
pattern it assumed and the epilogue given to the story. 
That the story of Ruth has some association with the 
problem of foreign wives might be indicated by the classi- 
fication of foreign wives into Ashdodites, Ammonites and 
Moabites (Nehemiah xiii, 23). It would be appropriate, 
then, that the heroine, Ruth, who was to serve as the 
prototype of existing and future converted wives, should 
have been made a Moabitess. A certain piquancy would 
be given to the story by the latent recollection of what had 
once been Israel’s attitude toward Moab (Deut. xxiii, 4 
and Genesis xix, 30-38). 

The suggestion that Old Testament stories were 
accompanied by supplementary explanations of the purpose 
behind each story merits some further consideration, for 
it is part of the general question as to how, in monarchial 
times, elements of the Scriptures were taught, when and 
in whatever form they were available. One cannot imagine 
that nothing further was done than the mere recital of the 
passage; on general grounds we would have to postulate 
the accompaniment of some authoritative interpretation. 
In the article referred to earlier 8 the present writer tried 
to show that the Deuteronomist, the Chronicler and the 
glossators indulged in the exposition of texts. Is it not 
likely, therefore, that exposition of texts was a regular 
feature from the earliest times, even if we concede that 
such exposition might have been oral? Such considerations 
lend added support to the contention made in these pages 
that stories were followed by explanations of their meanings, 
in terms of religious and political ideas. Whether or not 
those offered in this study are correct my be left to the 
judgment of other scholars. 


ee WEINGREEN. 
28 The Rabbinic Approach to the Study of the Old Testament, page 187. 





A NOTE ON STATIUS, SILVAE 1.5.36-9. 










Sola nitet flavis Nomadum decisa metallis 
purpura, sola cavo Phrygiae quam Synnados antro 
ipse cruentavit maculis lucentibus Attis, 

quoque tiri niveas secat et Sidonia rupes. 











So M. Emendation should remove the difficulties that 
purple marble did not come from Numidia and that Attis 
sprinkled white, not purple, marble with his blood, and 
should avoid introducing marble quarries at Tyre and 
Sidon. All the spade-work was done by Housman (CR 
1906, pp. 38-9), who from a comparison of 1.2.148 sqq. 
wrote: 


36 sola nitet flavis Nomadum decisa metallis, 
39 quoique Tyri ~-w et Sidonia, rupes, 
37-8 purpura, sola cavo .... 










The gap in 1. 39 he proposed to fill with something like 
‘livet saepe ’, but he could not think of anything suitable. 
I think that ‘niveas’ is ‘ vibeas’, and that is ‘ invideas’: 
for ‘secat’ I suggest ‘licet’: that is, ‘sola nitet rupes 
decisa Nomadum metallis et (ea rupes) quoi tu, o Tyria 
et Sidonia purpura, licet invideas’, ‘ which Tyrian and 
Sidonian purple dye might envy’. For the combination 
‘Tyri et Sidonia’ Housman compared 2.2.122, 5.1.26.! 
On the elision of iambic words, as here ‘Tyr(i)’, see 
Lachmann Lucr. 3.954, slightly modified by Garrod 















CQ 1910, pp. 120-1. In writers who do not entirely exclude 
it, to which number Statius does not belong, Lachmann 
allows it before ‘ hyperdisyllaba post primam syllabam 
acuta ’: Garrod restricts this to words in which the first 





1 He could have produced other examples too, e.g. [Ov.Jher. 17.133. 
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syllable is at least in appearance a monosyllabic preposition. 
I do not know whether there is any case similar to this in 
Statius, but Lachmann quotes from Vergil the exact 
parallels Aen. 11.383 proinde tona eléquio: 3.240 aere 
cavo invadunt. 

The final state of the line then is: 


quoique Tyri invideas licet et Sidonia, rupes, | purpura. 


I should add that Slater proposed to introduce a vocative, 
thus: 


quaeque Tyri vincas fucatam sindona rupes. 


E. COURTNEY. 





PROFESSOR PRICE’S THEORY OF THINKING 


PROFESSOR PRICE’S important work! might be regarded 
as a sequel to his book Perception, published 1932, which 
was for many years the standard writing on its subject. 
But it is a sequel with a difference; for the past two decades 
have seen radical changes in philosophical views and 
methods. Propositions regarded as truisms twenty years 
ago are denied to-day, or the points at issue are declared 
to be linguistic matters masquerading in metaphysical 
guise. Readers of the present book will therefore naturally 
ask at the outset, How far does it show the influence of 
this ‘ revolution in philosophy ’? An answer can be given 
briefly. In Thinking and experience there is modification 
of view, even retraction; but the main note is that of 
assimilation and balance, balance between the older writers 
and the new. This, indeed, is what we might expect, for 
Professor Price is well-known for his sympathetic appre- 
ciation of other writers. His book reviews can always be 
enjoyed, even by the authors concerned. 

The broad thesis of the book is as follows. Thinking 
is an activity that occurs at various levels, ranging from 
the pre-verbal meditations of the animal to the swift 
cognizings of the abstract thinker. A characteristic activity 
at the lowest level of thinking is sign-cognition, the use 
of a sign to bring a physically absent object to mind. 
Animals, the author argues, are capable of this. Then we 
have symbol-cognition, thinking with words, gestures, 
diagrams. (The word ‘rain’ is a symbol for rain, in 
Professor Price’s usage, whereas low-flying swallows are 
a sign.) At the highest level we have conceptual thinking, 
where thought is guided by concepts. The author finds 


1H. H. Price, Thinking and experience. Hutchinson’s University 
Library, London, 1953. 25s. 
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this to mean, not that some Aristotelian universal is 
present in addition to the symbols, but rather that the 
flow of symbols has a specific direction. What we have is 
not symbolic process and thought, but rather, a thoughtful 
process. 

Such is the general position of the book. Some of 
the particular points made are as follows:— 


I. Sign-cognition, though a lowly stage of thought, 
has a logic. The kitten, finding the door of the dairy 
shut, may be having its first experience of the logical 
concept ‘not’. 


2. Thinking with symbols cannot be reduced to thinking 
with signs. 


3. Symbolic thinking is kept in touch with fact by 
ostensive definition. 


4. Mental images are not the only symbols usable in 
thinking. Who, we might ask, said they were? The author 
finds hints of this mental image view of thinking in Locke 
and Hume, and regards Berkeley as the complete ‘imagist’. 


5. According to the classical theory of thinking, e.g., 
the view of Plato, to think is to inspect or intuite special 
objects, ‘thinkables’. Professor Price decides against 
this theory. There is no such activity as ‘ intuiting 
concepts ’. Concepts do exist, or rather, act; but to say 
this is to say only that our words or other symbols occur 
in a thoughtful way. 

These various topics are discussed with thoroughness 
and clarity. The reader’s comprehension is assisted by 
numerous simple and vivid illustrations; in particular, 
concepts borrowed from psychology are effectively used to 
illuminate the theory of knowledge. 

Where, we might ask, does the second term in the 
book’s title, experience, enter the discussion? The answer 
is that the writer is not concerned to consider experience 
as an independent topic. He uses the term only to show 
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the type, or types, of thinking with which he deals. The 
thought-guiding concepts examined in the book are all 
empirical, drawn from experience. If there are such things 
as a priori concepts they are deliberately excluded from the 
discussion. 

Probably a first reaction of some readers to Professor 
Price’s theory of thought will be that surely thinking 
is something more than the use of symbols, or signs. Are 
the symbols not merely expressions or vehicles for thought? 
But the author, using arguments made familiar by his 
Oxford colleague Professor Ryle, has his answer ready. 
There is nothing present when we think, he would reply, 
but the symbols. The difference between a thinking and 
an unthinking use of symbols is that between a guided, 
thoughtful flow and a flow which is either mere habit, 
or perhaps nonsensical. There are certainly considerations, 
he admits, to support the older view of thinking as a second 
process going on pari passu with the symbols; but these 
considerations, he argues, are not conclusive. They do 
not require us to postulate a ‘ para-symbolic’ process. 
If, then, when we look into our minds we fail to find any 
naked, unclothed thoughts, thoughts without symbols, 
we must not be disappointed. To think is to verbalise, or 
image, or draw diagrams—in a thoughtful way. 

Can we accept this, what we might call one-term, view 
of thinking? Symbols only; not thoughts and symbols. 
One point on which the view seems to need some further 
explanation is the role of attention in the thinking process. 
Attention is not a subject about which the author says 
very much. And yet it may well be of great importance 
in understanding the nature of thinking. To take a simple 
instance: it is easy to carry on a conventional conversation 
while, as we say, thinking of something else. We are 
uttering symbols, but we are not thinking of what we are 
saying; we are not attending to the sounds we are making. 

Attending, therefore, seems to mark the difference, or 
an important difference, between thinking and not-thinking. 
Attention cannot, of course, be the whole story. I may 
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attend, with all the effort I can muster, to a person 
speaking Latvian; but I shall not be thinking what he is 
saying, for I lack the appropriate knowledge. Attention 
is a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition of thinking. 
Can this attending be explained in terms of symbols? 
Or is attending not rather something we do to the symbols? 
Indeed we may say that it is only when we attend that the 
words we use become symbols. Otherwise, to the inatten- 
tive mind, they are merely sounds without meaning. 

But, we may be asked, how do you know that this 
activity of attending occurs? Can you glimpse an act of 
attending? It must be confessed that we cannot. But 
this is only what one would expect. We can only observe 
our sensations, mental images, feelings. If we could 
introspect an act of attention we should have shown that 
it was, after all, merely a symbol, or a potential symbol. 
Feelings and strivings there may be, that accompany 
attention. But, in the long run, we can only say that 
attention is something which occurs when we set ourselves 
to attend. We know that we are attending because the 
sounds we hear, the words we utter, the sights we see, are 
symbols for us. 

It might indeed be replied to this that though attention 
may be important for thought, yet attention is not some- 
thing that occurs. It is to be described in terms of 
dispositions, not events. The attentive man, if might be 
said, is the man who is disposed to react in appropriate 
ways, who is ready for what may come. It is not clear 
whether Professor Price would wish to adopt this dis- 
positional account of attention, but, in any case, does it 
properly describe the facts? When the teacher says to 
her drowsy pupil: ‘ Please sit up now, Johnny, and attend ’, 
does Johnny not make, as we say, a mental effort? He 
brings himself to attention, and keeps himself, for a time 
at least, in that position. The state to which he brings 
himself may, perhaps, be described in dispositional terms, 
but the bringing and the sustaining, these seem to be 
occurrences rather than dispositions. 
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We may infer then that although the author is probably 
correct in denying that there is a shadow sequence of 
thoughts going on pari passu with the symbols, never- 
theless something else does occur when we think, namely, 
the activity of attending. It is that activity which is 
largely responsible for turning the sounds we hear into 
symbols, and enabling us to think about, and with them. 

To put the point concisely: thinkables, special objects 
of thought in addition to symbols, may well be an unneces- 
sary extravagance; but if Professor Price intends to deny 
the existence of thinking as an activity, a process not to 
be reduced without remainder to dispositions, he is possibly 
going further in the direction of philosophical economy 
than the facts will warrant. 

The matter we have just discussed affects a central 
theme of the book. There are also a few less important 
points on which its argument calls for comment. 

(a) The author’ distinguishes ‘primary’ from 
“secondary ’ recognition and argues that whereas the latter 
can err, the former cannot. But if we can misrecognise 
a goat as a ghost, an error of secondary recognition, can 
we not also be mistaken when we feel, say, a room to be 
familiar which in fact we have never entered before? And 
would this not be an error of primary recognition? 

(b) A point of terminology: the author has chosen to 
use the term sign-cognition for the lowliest form of thinking. 
But he recognises that this activity contains will and 
feeling as well as cognition. A term like sign-awareness, 
or sign-prehension, to adopt Professor Broad’s term, might 
have been better; better still, even if a little laborious, a 
term used later on by Professor Price himself, sign- 
responsive behaviour. 

(c) The author contends that a main difference between 
the animal and the human mind is that whereas men can 
produce symbols, e.g., words and gestures, with which 
to do their thinking, animals have to depend on symbols 
which they find, not make. A man can say to himself, I 
must go and feed Fido; but Fido’s thinking only begins 
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when he sees his master, or smells his food. Is this right? 
Can animals not also make symbols? They may not be 
able to construct diagrams, or use words, or perhaps (do 
we know?) summon up mental imagery, but they can, 
after their manner, utter sounds and make gestures. 
What could be more meaningful than the beseeching 
attitude of a begging dog, or the deep lowing of a cow 
calling her calf on a summer evening? It would seem that 
animals are sign-making creatures too, though their ability 
to make signs is more limited than that of men. 

(zd) Professor Price makes an interesting comment on 
Hume’s theory of causation. Hume believed that our 
concept of necessary connection owes its origin to an 
impression produced by uniform sequence. The author 
points out that not all uniform sequences have this effect, 
e.g., night and day, and he suggests that the feeling of 
connection occurs only when the second term of the 
sequence is something we do not want to happen, but which 
happens all the same. It is not clear that he has given the 
right criterion here. May the feeling of conrection not 
occur, even in cases where the second term of the sequence 
is not something we are averse from? For example, if 
we taste ice-cream, for most people a thing liked rather 
than disliked, we expect as a necessary consequence an 
experience of sweet coldness: we should be surprised and 
frustrated if the pleasant experience did not follow. We 
must therefore look elsewhere for the criterion we seek. 
Possibly the absence of the impression of necessity in the 
case of day and night may be due to the gradualness of the 
sequence. The transition is too gentle to impress us 
effectively. Perhaps dwellers in the tropics do feel a 
necessity, an inevitability, in the sequence. 

(e) It may be doubted whether the author’s inter- 
pretation of Berkeley as the complete ‘ imagist ’ is accurate. 
Berkeley does take account of symbols other than images, 
e.g., diagrams on paper. Professor Price is right, however, 
to deprecate Berkeley’s plea for abstaining from the use 
of words: non-verbal thought will not take us far. 
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But these latter are minor points. And whatever the 
reader may think of the broad thesis or of the detailed 
contents of the present book he will certainly find that 
there is a great deal to be learnt from it. The author has 
a singular gift for revealing the anatomy of the human, 
and animal, mind. 


E. J. FURLONG, 
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ON DEMOSTHENES, CONTRA SPUDIAM. 


THIS is a very short speech, but it raises a number of very 
difficult but interesting legal questions. One Polyeuctos 
and his wife had no son, but two daughters. He gave 
the younger daughter to Leocrates, and adopted him as his 
son. The elder daughter was given to the plaintiff, who 
was not adopted. Later there was a family dispute between 
Polyeuctos and Leocrates, of which the result was that 
Leocrates’s wife was taken from him and given in marriage 
to Spudias, and the adoption of Leocrates was dissolved. 
Polyeuctos became very ill and shortly afterwards died, 
and his wife died about the same time, but it is not clear 
whether she died before or after him. Polyeuctos is alleged 
to have made a will in his last illness, and to have died a 
few days after he made it. As he had no son he could not 
dispose by Will of his estate, and the only thing we are 
told of his Will was that he directed that horoi should be 
put up on the house, which was charged with a mortgage 
of 10 minae in favour of the plaintiff, and alleged by him 
to be security for 10 minae owing to the dowry of the 
elder daughter. Spudias refused to recognise this charge, 
and did not allow the plaintiff to take che rent of the 
house as interest for the alleged balance due of the elder 
sister’s dowry. The plaintiff, therefore, brought an action 
against Spudias claiming this charge of I0 minae, and 
also that Spudias had not brought into Polyeuctos’s estate 
(a) two minae, the price of a slave sold to him by 
Polyeuctos; (b) 18 minae and some jewellery which he 
had received from his mother-in-law, and (c) certain 
furnishings. Spudias we are told was bringing a similar 
action against the plaintiff, but this action was to be 
tried separately. 
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The first question is as to the form of the action in this 
speech. The title in the MSS. is mpi¢ Swovdiav imip 
mpoikug but this is very generally regarded as an error. 
as the major part of the claim has nothing to do with a 
dikn mpotxog, It has been suggested that the action was 
a dixky PAa3n¢, but in that case it would not be called 
mpoc but Kara Swovdiov, and in section 1 the action is 
described as mpog rovrov (i.e., Spudias) mepi trav «ara- 
Apbervtrwv duwaZeaHar. 

It is, therefore, inferred from these words that the 
action was a species of a Sadicagia rov «Anpov in which 
the parties were styled plaintiff and defendant as in the 
species of éradcasia where a claim to an inheritance is 
brought against a person who has been recognised as heir, 
though in other cases of this proceeding there were neither 
plaintiff nor defendant, but merely petitioners for the 
inheritance. But whatever the form of action may be, 
its gist has to be considered. The claim of the plaintiff 
to the balance unpaid for the dowry of his wife causes no 
difficulty, but on what grounds is he entitled to sue in the 
same form of action for the price of the slave which is 
owed to Polyeuctos’ estate, or for loans made to Spudias 
by the mother-in-law? He says that Spudias has not 
‘brought in’ these monies to the estate, whilst he himself 
has brought in all he received, including gifts from the 
same lady. These statements support the view suggested 
above that the action is brought on behalf of one co-heir 
against the other. As Polyeuctos had no son, his estate 
passed to his daughters as éwi«Anpo, who are represented 
by their «épot who are their respective husbands. But 
this does not explain how the plaintiff can sue for the 
loans made by Polyeuctos’s wife. Was this money her 
own, e.g., part of her dowry, lent by her before or even 
after her husband’s death, or was it her husband’s which 
she merely paid out as agent whilst he was incapacitated 
by illness? If the money was his the plaintiff sues as 
ktpiog of his wife, who is a co-heiress to her father’s 
estate. But if it was her mother’s own property surely the 
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k0piog of the mother would be the proper claimant, and 
there is some suggestion in section 9, which, however, is 
not definite, that her brothers, who would be her «éproe 
after her husband’s death, were consulted about these 
loans. But the plaintiff says definitely that he has brought 
all loans made to him by her into Polyeuctos’s estate, so 
it seems probable that the loan to Spudias was made from 
this estate. But if not, as the daughters would be entitled 
to share their mother’s dowry, it would be convenient if 
their claim could be brought in the same action as their 
claim to their father’s estate, and consequently it would 
not really matter whether the money loaned belonged to 
one parent or to the other, as the daughters were entitled 
in either case, and it is possible that Spudias may have 
assented to these different claims being joined in one 
action. But it does look as if both sons-in-law had been 
preying on Polyeuctos and his wife. It seems, too, that 
the plaintiff and his wife, but not Spudias, were in the 
house of Polyeuctos during his last illness, as the plaintiff's 
wife paid for some of his funeral expenses, and they asked 
Spudias to come to hear the Will read, and examine some 
documents. This would explain why Spudias accused them 
of using undue influence over Polyeuctos, and why he 
refused to come to hear the Will, which he repudiated. 
The plaintiff has clearly a useful coadjutor in Aristogenes, 
whose deme is not mentioned, and who may be a metic 
or emancipated slave. His claim to the 10 minae is very 
weak, for it is clear that he had no interest paid him on 
the sum, and he only got the mortgage on Polyeuctos’s 
deathbed. It looks as if this claim to the 10 minae was 
first made during the fatal illness. Spudias probably 
declared that the other sums and furnishings claimed from 
him were free gifts made to him by Polyeuctos and his 
wife. So, too, the plaintiff's argument about the value 
of the jewellery received by him, and that received by 
Spudias is unconvincing. Polyeuctos obviously preferred 
his younger daughter to her sister, and he gave her a 
dowry of 40 minae and adopted her husband. He probably 
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gave his elder daughter a dowry of 30 minae, and did not 
adopt her husband, but it seems that she and her husband 
managed to get into his good graces during his fatal illness. 
If her dowry had really been 40 minae Polyeuctos would 
have had to pay interest on the unpaid balance, and the 
plaintiff must have called Leocrates as witness, which he 
certainly did not do. 

On the whole, it seems probable that the plaintiff lost 
his action, and that Demosthenes had to make the best 
of a very weak case. 

It is odd that neither daughter seems to have had a 
son, and it may be that that was the reason why Spudias 
was not adopted. 

There are one or two further points to be mentioned, 
though they do not affect the issues in the case. We are 
told that Polyeuctos ‘took away’ his daughter from his 
adopted son, Leocrates, and that Leocrates ‘ went out of ’ 
his adoptive family. He brought an action against 
Polyeuctos and Spudias, to whom his wife had been given, 
but this seems to have been a claim to certain moneys 
which he had brought into his adoptive family. 

The explanation given of the taking away of the wife 
is that Polyeuctos as her xvpiw¢ assisted her to apply to 
the Archon for a divorce. There must have been some 
serious wrong-doing on the part of Leocrates, as the 
application was successful, and it would seem that he left 
his adoptive family of his own free will, or more probably 
that his membership of Polyeuctos’s family was dissolved 
by azoxiipu&e which was applicable to adoptive sons as 
well as to sons by birth. 

There are some references to arbitration which are not 
easy to understand in sections 1 and 14. The plaintiff 
complains that Spudias refused to abide by (uuévev) the 
decision of certain friends, who were apparently attempting 
to obtain a reconciliation as dcaAAaxrai between him and 
Spudias. The question is whether these persons are the 
ewitytai mentioned in sections 28-29, or whether he 
followed the same course as Aphobus in Dem. c. Aphob. 
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III 58, and rejected them and chose to appear before one 
or more official arbitrators who would then be the persons 
mentioned in sections 28-29. But the first alternative 
seems the more probable as there is nothing in the speech 
to suggest that it was made on an appeal from an award. 
In fact, in section 28 the plaintiff speaks of rijv raov 
dtairnrwyv = jraptupiay which certainly suggests that the 
Ocaitntai made no award. 


JOHN MILES 











THE DATE OF THE BUILDINGS OF ‘ BOTANY BAY’ 


Most College historians in describing the buildings tend to 
be rather vague about the dates of the Botany Bay square. 
They all agree that it was finished by 1816, but give the 
impression that it had only been commenced one decade, 
or at the most two, before. But there is contemporary 
evidence that the plan of this square is much older, and 
that part at least of the building was started nearly forty 
years earlier than has been supposed. 

The College authorities, who received most generous 
grants for buildings during the eighteenth century, were 
in the habit of sending long descriptive petitions to the 
Irish Parliament, which are preserved in the printed 
journals of the Irish House of Commons. The one of 
26th March, 1787, is the most informative of all, for, with 
its plea for financial help, it also includes a detailed 
recapitulation of work done and a description of plans 
for the future. In this it quite definitely states: 

“Since the year 1775 (the College authorities) have 
caused a new Square to be begun consisting of plain stone 
buildings, two of which are nearly finished and will cost 
the sum of £4,726, of which the Petitioners have already 
paid £3,096 19s. 14d., and they intend to proceed in 
completing the said square as they shall be enabled to 
do by the circumstances of the College.’ A later reference 
in the same petition mentions ‘ the part of the new Northern 
Square now nearly completed’ thus giving an indication 
of this building’s position in College. 

It is notable that No. 27, the corner building of Botany 
Bay, between the Printing House and the Graduates’ 
Memorial Building, is on a completely different scale and 
of superior style to the rest of the Bay, and the evidence 
all seems to point to this being one of the two houses begun 
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between 1780 and 1787. A closer indication of the date 
of this building is given by its omission from the map of 
the College, dated 1780, that is reproduced in the first 
number of ‘Trinity’ (Michaelmas term, 1949, facing 
page 29.) No. 27 is in the correct position north of the 
centre of the College, even if modern taste might not 
describe it as being of ‘ plain’ stone. 

Indications of its later history are given in the fact 
that the College was less successful in this petition to 
Parliament than it had been earlier in the century, and 
only received a small subsidy to complete major works, 
such as the Examination Hall: and later, in 1798, when 
the Irish Parliament called for the accounts of these 
buildings, the auditors added a note than the other minor 
buildings which the College had planned to complete were 
not yet finished. Apparently one of the two new houses 
was sufficiently completed to survive, but the other was 
left derelict, to be incorporated without trace into the 
existing square in the early nineteenth century. 

Although the cost of a whole square on the scale of 
No. 27 would have been enormous, possibly £50,000, it 
is a great loss to the College that the government of the 
day felt itself unable to provide the funds for something 
which would have been of such permanent beauty: or that 
when later the College did build on the site, it did nothing 
to follow even a simpler form of the same extremely fine 
design. 


ANSTICE G. PARKE 














A RECENT INTERPRETATION OF THE 


TRAGIC KATHARSIS 


ON 





(In memoriam W. F. T.) 


REviEws of Louis Moulinier’s study, Le pur et l’impur 
dans la pensée des Grecs d’Homére a Aristote (Paris, 1952), 
have not, so far as I have seen, dwelt on what may prove 
to be Moulinier’s chief contribution to the main stream of 
classical studies. As a matter of priority is also involved, 
perhaps a brief note may be justified here. 

From an exhaustive semasiological survey of the uses 
of xafapé¢ and kindred terms in pre-Aristotelian Greek 
Moulinier concludes that the word «a0apore came (mainly 
under Hippocratic influence) to have a third meaning 
besides the commonly recognised ‘ purification’ and 
‘purgation’ (or ‘evacuation’). This third meaning he 
defines as une évacuation qui tache de produire ou de rétablir 
un ordre, une harmonie (pp. 166-7) as distinct from une 
évacuation qui veut éliminer un mal. In other words the 
emphasis in this use points to a positive restoration of 
a beneficial general condition rather than to a mere 
riddance of impurities or harmful elements. This nuance 
of interpretation is new to this extent, I think, that it has 
never before been singled out as significant by lexicographers 
or editors of Aristotle’s Poetics. } 


1 The nearest to it in the new edn. of Liddell and Scott is ‘ clarification ’. 
If one admits that the aim of pruning is to restore or achieve the ideal 
shape for a tree, xafapors in this sense (Theophrastus as cited by L.-S.) 
has Moulinier’s meaning: cf. in the parable of the True Vine (St. John 15, 2), 
wav KAjpa év éuol pn pépov Kaprov, aipe avrd, kal wav TO Kapmov 
dépov, Ka9aipe: aito iva Kaprov mielova pépy, where the use of the 
compound for the good branches is noteworthy: this pruning is not 
simply a ‘taking away’. 
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It must be accepted with some reserve, since (as 
Moulinier emphasizes) it is a deduction from a nexus of 
convergent contexts and does not seem to be unambiguously 
established by any single passage. On a priori grounds 
it seems reasonable. Its fundamental principle is that the 
Greek physicians thought in terms of the whole personality 
of the patient, treating him as a complex harmony of 
organs and feelings, rather than in terms of separate parts 
of the body. In fact it implies what contemporary medicine 
calls the psychosomatic approach—which one would 
expect from the generally holistic tenor of classical 
Greek thought. 

From this definition Moulinier derives his interpretation 
of the tragic katharsis as Aristotle conceived it. It was, 
he believes, neither a purification nor a purgation in the 
accepted senses, but a special kind of psychological puri- 
fication in which (p. 419) ‘la musique et le théatre imposent 
une harmonie a des émotions déréglées qu’ils apatsent. He 
claims (p. 418) : 


En effet Vidée qu'une harmonie puissante venue de 
Vextérieur domine l’imagination et la vision des hommes 
et régle ainsi, en eux, la pitié, la terreur et l’enthousiasme, 
parait bien combler |’hiatus qui, constituant la difficulté de 
la phrase de la Poétique, existe entre l’action élevée et 
compléte, le langage rythmé, la mélodie, la chant d’une 
part et, d’autre part, la purification des émotions un 
peu folles. 


It is for others more expert than the present writer 
in this complex and controversial problem to judge the 
ultimate validity of this theory. Clearly it suits the normal 
Greek desire for harmony and balance in body and mind. 
It avoids some objections to the customary interpretations 
(for example, that pity has to be regarded as a harmful 
or ‘impure’ element, and that an ‘excess’ of pity is as 
harmful as an excess of fear). There seems to be at least 
a reasonable possibility that this ‘ restoration of harmony ’ 
theory may be accepted (provided that Moulinier’s 
analysis of the Hippocratic contexts stands scrutiny by 
experts) as the best interpretation of Aristotle’s meaning. 
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Here the question of priority arises. In 1938 the late 
Wilbraham Fitzjohn Trench, then Professor of English 
in Dublin University, a man of remarkable intuitive power 
in the psychological and aesthetic aspects of literary 
criticism, published an essay in Hermathena? entitled, 
‘The place of Katharsis in Aristotle’s aesthetics’. There 
he made the following suggestions in the course of a 
characteristically far-ranging argument: 


The katharsis is the casting out of emotional per- 
turbation by the rendering of it into the melodic or harmonic 
rhythm of music and poetry (p. 122). 

Form conferred upon the matter of emotional experience 
stirs, excites, carries the soul along; and then—because 
it is form—it gratifies, satisfies, purges away unhealthy 
perturbation, induces peace at the last, leaving the soul 
uplifted and serene (p. 123). 

The excitation of pity and fear is seen as a good and 
not an evil in the drama, because the end of a Greek tragedy 
is not the extinction of emotion, far from it, but the super- 
inducing of serenity, which is accomplished through 
melody, rhythm, art-form. Pity and fear are resolved, 
through the melodic, harmonic rendering of them in terms 
of form, into peace at the last. In the tragedy is excitation 
of pity and fear, with the katharsis or purging away of 
them because the art-form serves towards the freeing of 
the discordant element from its discordancy, and towards 
a sort of reconcilement to the universe (p. 130). 


In the last quotation one can see Trench moving away 
from the Aristotelian crux to cosmic problems. ‘I envisage ’, 
he adds (p. 132), ‘an Aristotelian unity extending from 
amoeba or protoplasm up through all grades of living to 
man and thence on owing to man’s spiritual nature up to 
God; and bread, too, all-embracing’. (Here one catches 
for a moment in print something of that Aeschylean, 
mantic power which Trench would often generate in 


2 Vol. li, 110-34. Trench had published two preliminary essays, ‘ The 
function of poetry according to Aristotle’ in Studies Ixxvi (1930), and 
‘Mimesis in Aristotle’s Poetics’ in Hermathena xxiii (1933). His main 
difficulty in winning acceptance of his views, was that he could not prove 
that the term xa@apors could in fact bear the meaning he read into it. 


Moulinier has now shown that it can. 
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delivering his lectures. His grizzled brown beard would 
toss upwards, like the chin of a maenad on a Greek vase; 
his diction would become obscure, sibylline, as he strained 
for deeper truths; and the listeners, though they might 
fail to grasp any clear thread of thought would experience 
directly what ‘Longinus’ took to be the essence of 
ro t~oc—‘ the reverberations of a great spirit’. Charac- 
teristically he prefaced the passage just quoted from 
Hermathena with: ‘I am out of my depth’; and ended it 
‘ But as regards being out of one’s depth, my young hearers 

. may have heard me declare it a good and not an evil 
to get out of one’s depth, because breasting waves is more 
an adult’s exercise than paddling—only, terra firma 
must not be departed from too far; our risks are graver 
than theirs who keep to shallows ’.) 

Yes, there are grave risks. One risk is that cautious 
critics may dismiss such theories as visionary or even— 
Euripides’s attitude to Aeschylus in The Frogs—as pre- 
tentious wind-baggery. But the fact remains that whatever 
one may think of Trench’s cosmic conceptions and his 
visions of the ‘ great chain of being’ (which more recent 
literary critics have discussed in detail), his interpretation 
of Aristotle’s katharsis anticipated the essence of the 
views of Moulinier, who does not mention it, by some 
fourteen years. Further, Trench’s analogies from con- 
temporary anthropology, folklore * and psychology, point 
to what may become fruitful sources of corroborative 
evidence. 


3 e.g., his reference to Dr. Walter Starkie’s studies of gipsy music, 
for which see The waveless plain, chap. xii, on the Italian tarantella, and 
Raggle Taggle, passim, on the Hungarian modes. 

4 To add another possibility: the African way of ‘ working out ’ strong 
emotions by means of an improvised song and dance representing the 
external cause of the emotion (for example, an aeroplane seen in flight 
for the first time) may be a primitive method of katharsis: the process is 
vividly described in Joyce Cary’s novel Mister Johnson. Attic drama 
would, on this hypothesis, represent a more sophisticated development: 
the whole community no longer takes part directly in the tribal song- 
and-dance, but participates in a much subtler, and more highly formalized, 
mimetic ceremony performed by selected actors. Thus katharsis and 
mimesis, which Trench aptly described as the ‘twin pillars’ of the 
Aristotelian aesthetic, are seen in their full interdependence. 
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Perhaps the time has now come for some patient and 
judicious scholar to produce a general survey of the whole 
katharsis controversy from where Moulinier’s valuable 
study ends down to present times. In the last half century 
there have been many scattered essays on special aspects 
of the subject; but each writer has generally confined 
himself to pleading his own case. When this full survey, 
comprehending the anthropological and _ psychological 
fields as well as the merely linguistic and literary, is under- 
taken, it is to be hoped that Trench’s remarkable sugges- 
tions will be taken into account. 


W. B. STANFORD 








ON ARISTOPHANES, FROGS 954 ff. 


éweita TovTovat Aadew €didaka . 
Aewrav Te kavovwy éoBodas érav Te ywviacpovs 


asian , , 2 A , 
voewv opav uvidvac oTpeay épav Texvalew .... 


THE speaker is Euripides, tovrovol the theatre audience. 
The strangeness of égav has been widely recognised, and 
various emendations have been offered. Thus Meineke, 
followed by van Leeuwen, reads mepav (a suggested 
equivalent to mepaivev, for which no parallel is found). 
Koch has dépev (he compares Wasps 485) ;1 Fritzsche 
otpopwy tpav. Blaydes avoids the difficulty by reading 
orpépe te kal rexvaZev. Professor Richardson (Hermathena 
LXXII, pp. 80-81) proposes to retain the form, 
translating ‘to pour out’ (from épaw) or, in the figurative 
meaning, ‘to spout’. The simple verb, however, as he 
admits, does not occur. Radermacher, too, retains é€par, 
taking it amd xowod with orpidev and rexvateav, and 
comparing Thucydides V. 18.2 (in Wilamowitz’s emenda- 
tion). This is a difficult and doubtful passage, in which 
Classen, Kirchhoff and Hude, among others, expunge the 
words xai iévac.2 Tucker prints gov, construes this with 
texvacev, and translates ‘to contrive a disputatious 
faction’. This seems improbable; for rexvaZev is semi- 
intransitive in sense, as may be seen from the examples 
in LSJ. If Tucker’s reading is accepted, it would be pre- 
ferable to take the word with orpépecv—the phrase éprda 
otpépor actually occurs in Pindar, Nemean Odes IV.51. 
Moreover, o7péperv appears to need an accusative to make 
its meaning clear. 


‘ ’ , 
1 n deSoxrad poe SéperOat Kai Spey d:’ yudpas. 
a soe a ; j ‘ P ‘ 
2 epi mev Tov Lepav TOV Kowar, Ove Kai lévar Kal pavTeverOur Kal 


Oewpely kata Ta Watpia TOV BovrAOmevov .... 
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Editors in general translate the verb ‘ to twist’. The 
Middle srpépoua: is common in this sense, and is so used 
by Aristophanes elsewhere.* But can the Active orpigw 
also have this meaning? Its use as an intransitive in any 
case is rare, and LSJ quote very few examples. In some 
of these accusatives are easily supplied; the others in 
reality are reflexives, and the appropriate form of éavrov 
«7.4. may be readily understood in every instance. The 
active infinitive intransitively used is perhaps only found 
in Theophrastus (H.P. I. 10.1): orpépev yap Soxovaw 
Ta UmTia pera tpomacg Depivdac, Kai robtw yrwpiZovaw sre 
yeyévynvrac tpomai, Even here, however, ta tara may 
be taken as accusative with orpépev, and the subject 
supplied from what precedes. None of these passages 
supports the sense ‘ to twist’, nor the very similar view 
of Stephanus, in his note on this line of the Frogs: ‘ orpépew 
affertur pro xAéwrew et Versute agere’. The verb may 
be technically used in rhetoric, as Radermacher (quoting 
Ernesti, Lexicon Technologiae Graecorum rhetoricae) sup- 
poses; but the quotation from Hesychius: mepiadd\ev" 
mepiAaupavear meiBev orpépev seems little to the point. 
Indeed, it suggests that orpépev, like the others, is in- 
capable of standing by itself. The same may be said of 
orpepomeva Aéywv, (Dionys. Hal., Rhet. VIII. 15); the 
phrase at least suggests that orpégw was felt to need a 
complement, and Dionysius’ own usage in the De 
Compositione bears this out.5 


3 See, e.g., Clouds 36: ri dvoxodaivers cal otpéeper THY VUxXO OAnV ; 
Acharnians 385: ti tatra orpéper texvaters te Kai mopiles tpi Bas ; 

4 Herod. I. 8. is perhaps more difficult, but hardly impossible to 
explain in this Way. orpéov 71, dovAn ‘Turn (yourself) away a little’, 
i.e., ‘withdraw a little’, seems preferable to ‘spin a little’ (Nicolson, 
Knox). Headlam’s note at this place deserves attention. 

5 Frésche, ed. L. Radermacher, rev. W. Kraus, Vienna, 1954, pp. 
281-282. Dionys. De Composit. XXV. (Roberts, p. 264, 1.3) orpédwv 
avw Kai KaTw Ta dvouata ib. XXVI. (Roberts, p. 270, 1.11) ra tHs A€Sews 
popia del... otpéderw Cf. Plato, Gorgias 5lla orpépev Adyous avw Kai 
KaTW. 
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It is just perhaps possible that épay here represents a 
corruption of fpay. The wrestling term orpigev epav 
occurs in Theophrastus,* and appears to denote a change of 
stance by which an opponent was brought down. So 
too, in Theocritus, éépoarpdépor avdpec are those by whom 
such tactics are employed.” Many passages of Theophrastus 
are reminiscent of scenes from Aristophanic plays (cf., 
e.g., Characters X. 7ff., Frogs 98off.); and their natural 
similarity of vocabulary appears at times to go beyond 
mere chance. See, for example, Characters II. 9. aedsiv 
kpoxvoa Aristoph. fr. 657 ... Kal Tag KpoKidac apaipov 
(apparently used, as in Theophrastus, of a flatterer), id. 
fr. 651 aviiow xpoxvoa. Characters II. 22 xpnorov matpog 
vedttia = Birds §=767 = =rov- =rarpog = vedtriov, Characters 
XXIX. 16 kai pijoa abrév Kiva eivac Tov Sipov (a phrase 
used by the piAomdvnpoc), Knights 1018 awlea0al ao éxéAEvo’ 
igpov Kiva xapxapddovta (of Cleon), cf. Wasps 916. It 
should be noted, moreover, that wrestling terms are found 
elsewhere in this section of the Frogs, e.g., ll. 878, 904. 

Editors in the Theophrastus passage translate the 
phrase orp‘pev pay ‘to wriggle’, a translation now 
adopted by LSJ. (Earlier editions gave ‘ to trip one up’). 
The literal meaning is, no doubt, to move the hips, and 
whether in a literal or a transferred sense, it seems not 
unsuited to our context. If accepted, it might be capable 
of bearing these two meanings : 


(a) literally, ‘to move the hips’ (in time to the 
sensuous rhythms of Euripidean music, parodied 
later in the play). 


(b) ‘to wriggle’ (in argument, with reference to the 
subtleties of Euripides as mentioned, for example, 
ll. 828, 956, and with a view to overthrowing 
one’s opponent). 


6 Characters XXVII. 21. Edmonds (Loeb, 1946), on the analogy of 
the Theocritean passage (see next note) now prints édpoarpodetr. 


7 Idylls: XXIV. 111. &poorpddar “Apydbev avdpes. 
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And having regard to the element of parody throughout, 
is it perhaps too fanciful to suggest that Aristophanes had 
here in mind the difficult lines of Euripides’ Electra, 737 ff.? 


A€yetar, Tav d€ mi- 
OTW OptKpav Tap’ Emory’ Eyer, 
otpewar Oeppav aediov 
Xpvowr7ov €dpav addda- 
gavra ducrvxia Bporei- 


a_@¢@ , 
® Ovaras €VEKEV dikas. 


R. G. USSHER 





Se aeaenalian Aiea 












KOTTABISTAE 


Herbsttag 


Herr: es ist Zeit. Der Sommer war sehr gross. 
Leg deinen Schatten auf die Sonnenuhren, 
Und auf den Fluren lass die Winde los. 


Befiehl den letzten Friichten voll zu sein; 
Gib ihnen noch zwei siidlichere Tage, 
Drange sie zur Vollendung hin und jage 
Die letzte Siisse in den schweren Wein. 


Wer jetzt kein Haus hat, baut sich keines mehr. 
Wer jetzt allein ist, wird es lange bleiben, 

Wird wachen, lesen, lange Briefe schreiben 

Und wird in den Alleen hin und her 

Unruhig wandern, wenn die Blatter treiben. 


RAINER MARIA RILKE 


Sensimus a! nimios iamdudum aestate calores: 
auctumni frigus carpere tempus erat. 

praestet noscendas umbris maioribus horas, 
spirantesque Notos solvat in arva Ceres. 

sic, dea, iam seris referas te frugibus, ingens 
impleat ut tumido pectore messis agros. 

fac superesse duos, placidis spirantibus Austris, 
diva, dies: uvae—cura, Lyaee, tua est— 

extremum accipiant gravidae, tua munera, sucum; 
haec tibi nunc operis summa, putator, erit. 

qui caruit tectis hodie miser, usque carebit: 
nullus erit, nullus cui fuit ante, comes. 

scribendoque vigil longas memorare querelas 
cogetur; fiet iam medicina liber. 

errabitque, Noto frondes agitante caducas, 
per nemora, incertus quo iubet ire furor. 


J. E. D. RoTHWELL 
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Sense without matter; or direct perception. By A. A. LucE. 
Edinburgh: T. Nelson and Sons, 1954. 12s. 6d. 


In this eloquent and lively work Professor Luce gives us 
Berkeley’s ‘ resultant point of view’ in the language of to-day. 
Berkeley considered that his philosophy refuted the ‘ scepticism, 
atheism and irreligion ’ of his times. In like manner Dr. Luce 
sees it as a refutation of modern materialism: ‘ If Berkeley is 
right, the materialist way of thought collapses, and with it, 
sooner or later, the materialist way of life.’ Yet the present 
book is more than an exposition of Berkeley’s Principles. It 
is an independent statement of immaterialism, adapted to the 
philosophical debates of to-day, and discussing several topics 
to which Berkeley gave little more than a mention. 

The plan of the work is simple and effective. Our senses, the 
author argues, are sufficient in their own domain; matter is 
unnecessary. But what, he asks, is matter?. It has played many 
parts, some reasonable enough. There is a plain man’s matter 
and a scientist’s matter; and to these there is no objection. But 
some philosophers, past and present, have defended a philo- 
sophical matter whose function it is to bring into being and 
sustain the objects of our senses—colours, sounds, feels and 
the rest. Dr. Luce contends that nobody has ever observed this 
matter; nor can it be inferred as a support for the objects of 
our senses, a kind of invisible pin-cushion. Nor is it needed to 
explain cause and effect. The lighted gas, we say, causes the 
kettle to boil. Now certainly, the blue colour we see, the sense- 
datum, does not do the boiling; and we are tempted to posit 
gaseous matter to produce the effect. But, the author argues, 
such positing is gratuitous; for, strictly, there is no genuine 
causal relation at all between gas and boiling kettle. You put 
the kettle on the gas, and it boils. That is the correct account. 
There is, admittedly, a power that makes it boil; but that 
power can only be spiritual. The only genuine causes are spirits. 
But it is not you nor I that boils the kettle. Therefore the 
agent must be, in Berkeley’s phrase, ‘some Eternal Spirit ’. 
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If thinghood and causation provide no ground for matter, 
neither, Dr. Luce maintains, do the facts of ‘ appearance and 
reality ’. And here he gives a useful treatment of perspective, 
dreams and hallucinations. 

Having thus offered an immaterialist answer to the main 
problems of sense-perception, Dr. Luce turns to examine the 
witness of history and authority. Does the Bible not make 
use of matter? No, not the canonical books, though appropriately 
enough, the Apocrypha, owing much to Greek thought, does 
refer to dyopdos tAn . From the Bible we pass to the origins 
of Greek philosophy, and the author, with a learning lightly 
worn, glances swiftly over the period from Thales to Plato, 
and finds in a theory of Aristotle the birth of philosophical 
matter. ‘ Aristotelian matter has passed into history as the 
substrate or material substance.’ In the middle ages, ‘ matter 
occupied an obscure and ambiguous position’. Descartes 
found matter probable. Malebranche confessed it very hard 
to prove. Berkeley found it an idle, even self-contradictory 
concept, and won fame by saying so. An impressive résumé 
of Berkeley’s positive philosophy brings Dr. Luce’s argument 
to a close. 

Reflection on this persuasive defence of Berkeleianism suggests 
certain points which it may be useful to consider. First, there is 
Dr. Luce’s disproof of matter. His argument is two-fold: there 
is no evidence for matter, and matter could not do the work it is 
postulated to perform. Would defenders of matter have a reply 
to this argument?) They would say that they only posit matter 
as the cause, or one of the causal conditions, of our experiences: 
without matter we should not see the colours or hear the sounds 
we do. They would therefore assert that the evidence for 
matter lies in the experiences we have. But, the Berkeleian 
will say, matter could not produce or support our experiences. 
Why not, replies the matterist? Because it is inert, said Berkeley. 
And Dr. Luce stresses its ‘ heterogeneity ’ from the objects of 
our senses: it is quite different from what we experience. But 
here the modern matterist, learning from the mistakes of Locke, 
takes refuge in the thicket of ignorance, and replies, ‘ How do you 
know? I have not said it is inert, or that it is different from 
what we experience. I have only postulated it as a cause. 
That is all I know about it, though I could offer some guesses.’ 
Such agnosticism may not satisfy us, but how it could be dis- 
proved by Berkeleian arguments one cannot easily see. 

Let us assume, however, that this wary matterism need not 
be taken too seriously, that matter may not be the cause of 
the changes in our experiences. Can we go to the other extreme? 
Can we say, with Berkeley and Dr. Luce, that it is God who 
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produces these changes! Is it really true that the lighted gas 
does not cause our kettle to boil? The plain man, that repository 

of common sense, certainly thinks it does. And if we reject 
nis conviction here, why should we not also reject his kindred 
belief that he is himself a causal agent, capable, for instance, 
of causing, by an act of will, his arm to move? The Berkeleian 
accepts the second belief, but rejects the first. The gas, he 
holds, could not cause the kettle to boil, because it cannot 
choose and think. It is not easy to agree with Berkeley, or 
his defender, here. Why, one asks, should all causes be conscious 
agents, capable of choice? It is important, indeed, to add that 
dissent from Berkeley on this point does not commit us to 
denying that we, and the gas, owe what causality we have to 
God, ‘the source of all power and might’ 

Another matter on which one may hesitate to follow Berkeley 
is his view that an object of our senses, for example, an apple, 
is a ‘ collection of ideas ’ actual and possible, or, in the technical 
language of to-day, a family of sense-data and sensibilia. Is 
it really the case that an apple i is comprised of colours and smells 
and tastes? Or should we not rather say that these are evidence 
we use to decide that the object before us is an apple? Having 

said this, we should, indeed, have to say more. We should 
need to explain what we mean by an apple apart from the 
evidence for it; or, in general, how we acquire the notion of a 
material thing. But answers, other than that of Berkeley, are 
available. 

A final point. The author’s main purpose in this work is to 
‘ provide an effective refutation of contemporary materialism ’, 
by restating Berkeley’s thought. And certainly Berkeley’s 
philosophy is one answer, a very vigorous one, to that way of 
thinking. But Dr. Luce seems to go even further than this. 
He affirms that the man who disagrees with Berkeley about 

matter is well on the road to materialism (pp. 8f). But is 

matter the vital issue here? Could Marx or Molotov not even 
agree with Berkeley (if they were in agreeing mood) that the 
matter advocated by Aristotle and Locke should be dismissed? 
The conflict between Berkeley and the materialist concerns 
rather what Berkeley affirms than what he denies. He holds 
that the only causes are spiritual. The materialist says that 
none are. Need one agree with either Berkeley or the 

materialist here? Is there not, as we have already argued, a 

reasonable half-way position, allowing causality both to the 
winnie’ (e.g. the gas, not necessarily matter) and the spiritual, 
each in its own sphere? Berkeley and Marx are certainly opposed, 
but they are contraries, rather than contradictories. They do 
not exhaust the possibilities. 
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It will readily be perceived that Dr. Luce has written a 
book which provokes thought and challenges decision. And 
whatever view his readers may adopt on the important topics 
he discusses they are likely to agree that a more attractive case | 
for Berkeleianism would be hard to make. This is a work which, 
with its concise vigorous prose and similes drawn from mountain, 
field and stream, Berkeley himself would have enjoyed. The 
Berkeley Professor is to be warmly congratulated on this first 
publication from his new chair. His publishers also deserve 
praise for the generous format and reasonable price of the book, 
which compare well in these respects with works of twenty 
years ago. 

EK. J. Furtone 


The Life and Ministry of Jesus. By Vincent Taytor, D.D. 
London, MacMillan. 1954. Pp. xii + 236. 12/6. 


Tuts work is a sequel to that on the Names of Jesus in the 
series of Speaker’s Lectures delivered by Dr. Taylor at Oxford, 
1952-3, with additions from similar lectures at University 
College, Cardiff, 1953, and will be followed by a further series 
on the Person of Christ in New Testament Teaching. 

It has indeed been urged by influential scholars, especially 
those who belong to the school of Form Criticism, that to attempt 
to write a Life of Christ is a vain undertaking. In the admirably 
lucid volume before us, Dr. Taylor argues convincingly that 
such pessimism is groundless. ‘ Any just appreciation of Christ’s 
person and of his place in theology and religious experience 
must be based upon his teaching and the facts of his earthly 
life.’ And though we can no longer turn a blind eye to elements 
in the tradition incapable of defence, yet after making all 
allowances for the results of literary and historical criticism 
we can find in the Gospels a reliable guide to the mind and 
purpose of Jesus and to the turning points of his Ministry in 
Galilee and Jerusalem. Dr. Taylor does not indeed follow Dom 
Butler in his recent attempt to re-establish the Gospel of Matthew 
as our leading authority and reject Q as a fiction of scholars. 
But in Mark’s Gospel we have a writing of first-rate historical 
importance on which we can build as our primary authority 
‘even though the outline is broken and the material of varying 
quality.’ We can confidently supplement it from Q as a 
sayings-source and also utilise, with due caution, the portions 
of Matthew and Luke peculiar to those evangelists. Further, 
while recognising the doctrinal motive ever present in the 
Fourth Gospel we may attach real weight to those narratives 
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which John seems to have drawn from an independent and 
early source. His picture of a Judean Ministry not mentioned 
by the three Synoptists cannot lightly be dismissed, for it 
suggests answers to several puzzling questions. On the other 
hand Dr. Taylor begins his sketch of our Lord’s career where 
St. Mark does, with the appearance of the Baptist, believing 
that Luke’s exquisite stories of the birth and childhood will 
not bear the weight of a historical argument. He seems to 
dismiss too lightly the suggestion that Luke’s authority may 
well have been the Mother of Jesus, and in fact his assessment 
of Luke as a dramatic artist working up traditional material 
is hard to reconcile with the very definite claims to historical 
accuracy made in the preface to the Gospel. Nevertheless he 
allows to Luke’s narrative great value to the theologian as 
reflecting the estimate of an early Palestinian community 
regarding the divinity of Christ. 

The value of Dr. Taylor’s sketch of the Ministry of Jesus 
depends largely on his interpretation of certain crucial crises. 
The idea of the Kingdom or Rule of God is dominant throughout, 
but in different forms. For there are certain disputed questions 
where Dr. Taylor appears to occupy a middle position. Is the 
Son of Man an individual, or, as in Daniel, an elect community? 
Is the eschatology of Jesus related entirely, as Schweizer 
thought, to a future crisis ending the world’s history, or has it 
already manifested itself in the arrival of Jesus and his mighty 
works? Why did Jesus withdraw from Galilee to a region 
outside the northern borders of Israel? Was he, taking warning 
by John’s fate, evading the grave menace of the ruthless Herod, 
or was he rather seeking to avoid the consequences of popular 
enthusiasm, which would in spite of himself seek to proclaim 
him as the promised Deliverer? 

Dr. Taylor would have us accept a beliéf in the possibility 
of a development in the thought of Jesus as the quality of the 
response of the people, and even of his disciples, must have 
affected it. In spite of the splendid tribute which he pays to 
the character and work of the Baptist he feels from the first 
that he himself has a nobler ideal to proclaim and fulfil. The 
Mission of the Twelve was meant to herald an immediate 
beginning of the Rule of God. When, however, the Parousia, 
the coming of the Son of Man, did not take place and on the other 
hand the preaching and ministry in Galilee was only too 
successful, in that the multitudes were filled with the expec- 
tation of an earthly Messiah, a conqueror like one of the 
Maccabees, Jesus withdrew into the regions of Tyre and Sidon 
to meditate on Isaiah’s pictures of the Sufferer which he must 
realise in his own person. For his tumultuous success in Galilee 
brought a sense of frustration; he had failed to make men, 
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even his own disciples, understand, and so, dating from the 
rebuke of Peter which followed immediately on the apostle’s 
bold affirmation which the Master had warmly welcomed, we 
find Jesus determined to shew what the Son of Man must be 
and do, and what those must expect who made up their minds 
to follow him. He goes in the spirit of Isaiah’s Servant to offer 
his death as the divinely appointed means whereby a new 
covenant relationship between God and man may be established. 
The Ministry at Jerusalem falls into two stages. First, the 
series of conflicts in argument with Scribes and Pharisees and 
then, after a temporary withdrawal to the Jordan, his challenging 
final return to face the end which he foresaw. In particular his 
language about the coming fate of the Temple was certain to 
provoke the deadly hostility of the Jewish rulers. 

In Dr. Taylor’s treatment of the Passion narratives we find 
and welcome the delicacy and reverential tone so characteristic 
of his approach to his task, even when his conclusions are so 
hard to accept. One suggestion should be noticed. In treating 
the narratives of our Lord’s miracles he has no difficulty in 
view of modern psychology in accepting those relating to 
healing. But among the Nature miracles the feeding of the 
multitudes cannot be so explained and Dr. Taylor joins other 
modern scholars in seeing in the story a genuine reminiscence 
of a Fellowship meal—not entirely unlike Jewish custom. And 
thus the Last Supper he regards as the final close of perhaps 
a series of such meals, and, of course, a foretaste of those which 
he will share in the coming Day of the Kingdom. 

Dr. Taylor does not attempt to carry his narratives beyond 
the Crucifixion and burial, regarding it as impossible and 
needless to harmonise the Gospel stories of the Resurrection 
appearances. He prefers to use as historical arguments the 
immense change in the first disciples due to their knowledge of 
the Risen Lord, the existence of the Christian Church and the 
living experience of the individual believer of fellowship with 
the Christ who rose from the dead. 

R. M. Gwynn 


The Ruling Power. A study of the Roman empire in the second 
century after Christ through the Roman oration of Aelius 
Aristides. [Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., vol. 43, part 4.] By 
James H. Ottver. Philadelphia, 1953. Pp. ii + 871— 
1,004. $2. 


THis work is an assemblage of curiously mixed contents; all 
good in their kind, but scarcely forming a unity or answering 
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to the title. The main body consists of a text with translation 
and commentary, of the Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides. 
In itself this is a difficult undertaking and its achievement will 
be a boon to classical scholars. It is more than half a century 
since this important document on the Roman empire and on the 
later Greek rhetoric was edited. So one must regret a little 
that Professor Oliver’s publishers required him to relegate the 
Greek text to an appendix. It is hard to see what was gained 
by this procedure, while the scholar who wishes to use this 
as an edition of the author finds the work of consulting it made 
curiously perverse. Oliver has produced a series of new readings 
in the text, of which some at least seem to mark a considerable 
advance. Also his translation and commentary produce a 
number of new interpretations very thoroughly discussed and 
documented. Aristides is a very difficult author, and it is not 
likely that all the knots of this speech have been unravelled 
yet. But this new version represents a great advance on its 
predecessors. The speech is considered both as an example of 
Greek philosophic rhetoric and as a historical document. In 
the former aspect Oliver stresses the relations to the Plato of 
the Laws and the T'imaeus, and in the latter makes effective 
use of contemporary inscriptions. 

It is largely in this connection that the additional matter 
in the book is introduced. It consists of a couple of essays 
on Plutarch’s denunciation of the Protoi in the Political Precepts, 
19, and on the introduction of common laws in the Roman 
empire. These subjects are worked out very fully with much 
epigraphical illustration in extenso, and ancient historians will 
be glad to refer to the discussions. But the connection with 
Aristides is very slight. Of course any aspect of 2nd century 
A.D. Roman government could be brought under some heading 
of the Roman Oration, but the present reviewer at least wonders 
whether it would not have been wiser to publish these as separate 
articles and replace them, if at all, by a broader and more 
generalized survey of the extent to which the empire cor- 
responded in practice to Aristides’ rhetorical picture. 

One may be allowed to challenge a few details. Oliver 
(pp. 955 ff.) seems right in correcting K. M. T. Chrimes on a 
question of translation (Ancient Sparta, p. 175). But it seems 
to the present reviewer that in the same discussion of Eurycles 
neither Professor Oliver nor Miss Chrimes has correctly inter- 
preted a passage in Strabo (VIII, 5.5)—vewori 8 Edpuxdjs 


aitovs érapage Sofas dtoxpyaacbar ty Kaioapos gidia répa tod 


perpiou Tpos THY érustaciav avtov (sc. the Spartans), éravoato 
8 n apxy Taxews éxelv ov pev TapaxwpyTav7os eis TO xXpewr, TOU é viov 
tiv ditiav drertpappevov THY ToL\avTHY Tacav. Here Miss Chrimes 
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took éxeivos to be Eurycles and translated zapaywpyoavros as 
‘went into exile’. Professor Oliver is, no doubt, right to 
object to this and argue that éxeivos is the Emperor (who 
on chronological grounds must be Augustus and therefore 
‘his son’ is Tiberius). But he produces the remarkable 
translation: ‘Caesar withdrew far enough so that the 
influence of Eurycles might be reduced to proportion ’ 
This is much too complicated. Earlier translators were right 
in seeing that it is a periphrasis for ‘he died’ (literally ‘ he 
yielded to his fate’), but they, like Miss Chrimes, were wrong 
in referring it to Eurycles. Strabo uses the phrase as a deliberate 
euphemism for Augustus’s decease. 

On the same subject Miss Chrimes and Professor Oliver 
quote the anecdote from [Plutarch] Reg. et. imp. apophthegmata, 
307 f. that, when Eurycles was being prosecuted by the Spartans 
before Augustus, one of the accusers said: ‘If these things, 
Caesar, do not seem to you to be of high importance, order him 
to repeat to me the seventh book of Thucydides’. The account 
goes on to tell that Augustus was enraged at this irrelevance, 
but on hearing that the accuser was a descendant of Brasidas 
forgave him. Miss Chrimes (p. 179) is doubtful of the meaning, 
but suggests a metaphorical allusion to the Athenian disregard 
of Gylippus (the first event narrated in the seventh book of 
Thucydides in our modern editions). Professor Oliver omits 
to translate the reference on the ground that it is ‘ nonsensical ’. 
But the passage is completely straightforward, and is in itself 
an interesting piece of evidence on the ancient texts of 
Thucydides. It is known from Marcellinus’ life (§ 58) that 
there once existed a division of the present work into thirteen 
books instead of eight, and of our manuscripts, C and M, while 
working to the eight book division, note at IV, 78 the beginning 
of book seven. This is precisely the start of Brasidas’ expedition 
to the Thraceward regions. Evidently his descendant wished 
to challenge Eurycles to recite his great ancestor’s achieve- 
ments, and even perhaps, on the lines of Miss Chrimes’ inter- 
pretation, to suggest that from small beginnings great results 
might arise. 

The mention of these details must not be taken to imply 
criticism on the work generally. It is, as has already been 
indicated, a most valuable and complex contribution by Professor 
Oliver to a most difficult period. 


H. W. PARKE 
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The Greek attitude tc poetry and history. By A. W. Gomme. 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
1954 (British agents: Cambridge University Press). 
Pp. vii + 190. 28/-. 


TaKING as his text Aristotle’s remark that poetry is more 
philosophic and more worthy of esteem than history, Professor 
Gomme in these Sather lectures explores its applicability to 
Homer, Aeschylus, Herodotus, Thucydides, and to some fourth- 
century Greek writers. Before Homer wrote the Iliad and the 
Odyssey—Gomme is a thorough-going unitarian and holds that 
Homer should not be put later than the second half of the 
eighth century—there existed, he believes, chronicles in 
hexameter verse which related in plain narrative what happened 
and how it happened. From these Homer took some of his 
material. The rest he invented to suit his poetic purpose. 
Perhaps some of the lists of names in the aristeiai of various 
heroes were not invented by the poet, but derived from 
chronicles, like the list in Shakespeare’s Richard II (2, 1, 280). 
Possibly Achilles’s quarrel with Agamemnon, his love for 
Patroclus, together with the deaths of Patroclus and Hector, 
were also taken from the chronicles. At times we may be able 
to see Homer making concessions to these (hypothetical) 
chronicles. For example, the reference to the obliteration of the 
wall round the Greek camp looks like a means of reconciling 
observed fact—no wall was to be seen in Homer’s time—and 
the historical tradition. So, too, the account of how the 
Phaeacian ship was destroyed by Poseidon, may, if genuine, 
be a concession to a local Coreyran tradition (though Gomme 
does not commit himself to any belief that Homer had actually 
seen Troy or Corcyra or Ithaca). 

Some instructive comparisons are made between the /liad 
and Shakespeare’s historical plays. (It might have been 
illuminating, too, perhaps, if some more chronicles like those of 
Dictys or Dares had also been compared.) The Iliad surpasses 
these plays in being self-contained: references to events outside 
its scope have a relevance to the main themes of the poem 
itself: not so,’some of Shakespeare’s references. 

Further discussion of Homer’s treatment of his historical 
material leads even so careful a scholar as Professor Gomme 
to some of the mere opinionizing that one learns to expect in 
this context. Is Achilles an invention of Homer’s or not? X 
says he is; Y says he isn’t; you say he may be; I say he can’t 
be; and soon. Thus it is remarked on p. 19: ‘ But though 
doubtless Odysseus, both his character and the main theme of 
his adventure, his long wanderings after the fall of Troy 
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are from the “ chronicle’ (or the folk tale, if you prefer it), 
none the less Homer’s Odysseus, the figure in the Odyssey, is 
as much his own as is Eumaios’. Here one at once wants to 
know what can be the critical basis of this judgment (with 
which I entirely agree), but none is stated. In fact most of 
Gomme’s remarks on Homer consist of unsubtantiated theories, 
qualified very often with frank phrases like ‘I imagine’, ‘I 
wonder ’. But Homerists will be grateful for more than a few 
illuminating suggestions and some convincing corrections of 
current interpretations. There is one misleading argument: 
on p. 33, it is implied that Greek tragedy is oral poetry in the 
same sense as the Homeric poems are. This misrepresents 
Milman Parry’s thesis radically. Finally one does not get the 
impression that the Aristotelian problem of poetry and history 
in general has been much illuminated by these two chapters 
in source criticism, except by the demonstration of how Homer 
may have used the supposed (and perhaps imaginary) chronicles. 
The subtler relationships between fact and fiction are left 
unexplored. 

In the third chapter and its appendices a frontal attack on 
the main problem is still postponed. Instead, there is first a 
refutation of Bywater’s narrow interpretation of mimesis as 
simple ‘imitation’; secondly, an endorsement of Vahlen’s 
translation of the reference to sketching in Poetics 1450a 29; 
then a note on Aristotle’s words for the ‘ goodness’ of the 
tragic hero (this is too profound a problem to be satisfactorily 
dealt with in a page and a half); and finally a persuasive (but 
quite irrelevant) contention that when Aristotle referred to the 
universal quality in comedy he meant the Old Comedy not the 
New. 

The remaining chapters are mainly devoted to Herodotus 
and Thucydides. Are these historians as ‘ philosophic’ as 
Aeschylus and Homer or not? Gomme contends very cogently 
that they are as ‘ philosophic’, not only in the parts where 
they are writing ‘ what would happen’ (as in speeches whose 
actual words were unknown to the writer) but also in their 
selection and presentation of their main narrative. Herodotus 
and Thucydides clearly display—Gomme’s illustrations are 
chosen with masterly skill—the ability to see ‘something at 
least that is other than the facts themselves, that is a significant 
picture of human conduct and destiny ’. 

Eventually it becomes clear that this book is really a Defence 
of History, and a very able one. But whoever looks for a 
systematic and balanced discussion of Aristotle’s dictum or 
much new information about the Greek attitude to poetry and 
history may be disappointed. It hardly solves the problem to 
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show that Aristotle was wrong about Herodotus and Thucydides, 
for he might not have regarded them as typical in this respect. 
(One would have welcomed some examination of Aristotle’s 
term, historie, to begin with.) Indeed with a flash of that keen 
self-criticism which pervades this book Gomme has observed 
in his preface: ‘ A critic might say that I have only put together 
some stray remarks about Homer, Aeschylus, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Demosthenes, and the story of their times 
.... My title is, therefore, not only vague but grandiloquent ’. 
This goes too far. But more than one reader and admirer of this 
forthright and stimulating book may be disappointed that its 
profound central theme has been approached so tangentially. 


W. B. STanFoRD 


Horace, Epistles book 1. Edited by O. A. W. DiLKe. Pp. 186. 
Methuen, 1954. 9/-. 


Mr. DILKeE points out that the most recent of the editions of 
Horace’s epistles commonly used in Britain was published as 
long ago as 1892, and on this account alone his book would 
deserve a hearty welcome. It is intended for ‘ The upper forms 
of schools and university students taking Latin as a subsidiary 
subject ... but it also tries to provide an annotated text for 
such Honours student as do not need an apparatus criticus.’ 
This last is a non-existent creature, and Honours students will 
find this edition quite inadequate: it is with Shuckburgh and 
Wickham that it will compete, and it makes no attempt to 
vie with Wilkins. 

The fault which pervades the whole book is that because 
of its failure to address itself to a clearly-defined class it falls 
between several stools. References to learned periodicals (as 
at 2.31) consprt oddly with a very elementary introduction on 
scansion and such notes as 2.16 *‘ peccatur: impersonal passive ’; 
20.21 ‘loqueris : future’. Surely we might assume that the 
upper forms of schools know these. By contrast, Mr. Dilke 
evidently feels himself bound by the norm of this series to 
brevity, and notes are often inadequate or even entirely absent 


on points needing explanation. The most astonishing case of 


this is that not a word is said about ordine 19.29. Excors 2.25, 
imbuo 2.69 and 6.5, pavor 6.10, exterret 6.11 (if that is kept) 
demand notes: simply to translate them is not enough. Nor 
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is it sufficient to dismiss 1.94 and 19.13 as * instrumental ablative 
of person’ (the note on 19.13 makes matters worse by adding 
obscurity to misleading brevity). The same applies to 17.30 
‘the commoner form is angue’. We know that for all but 
specialists it is desirable to cut down illustrative matter, but 
a note on 19.4 should include the traditional quotation from 
Ennius and one on 3.26 those from Cicero and Ovid. When 
Mr. Dilke can write a note on 6.7 which discusses five different 
interpretations, surely he could give more than he actually 
does on 2.31. Does he believe that divergence of interpretation 
caused by changing stops is different in kind from that brought 
about by altering letters, or that readers such as those for 
whom he writes will make any distinction between them? 
Whatever the reason, the result is that barely a passing mention 
is given to one of the most important contributions to the 
understanding of these poems since the last edition, Professor 
Campbell’s article on this passage. His analysis I find quite 
unanswerable, but when it comes to synthesis I should like to 
enter a plea for Arthur Palmer’s cessatim ducere crura; though 
the phrase is not found elsewhere, the Thesaurus quotes ducere 
gressus from Silius 4.391. 

Apart from the question of method, some other points in 
the commentary deserve to be remarked. 2.37 nam cur means 
curnam, though editors rarely say so. 5.15 Mr. Dilke says that 
tnconsultus is the over-thrifty man who adsidet insano; he 
means to say that it has exactly the opposite sense of ‘ spend- 
thrift, improvident ’. 16.49 ‘ Why owning a Sabine farm should 
make Horace a Sabine is not clear ’ is surely a pedantic objection. 
Horace is a Sabine by naturalization, and to pose as a dour 
character here suits him, vet the idea of himself in this réle 
amuses him; hence the humorous diminutive. 19.28 Mr. Dilke 
apparently sanctions the pejorative interpretation of mascula. 

These are a few points on which one may disagree with the 
commentary, but it has counterbalancing virtues. One is the 
care taken to explain all subjunctives; the editor has realized 
that younger students are often perplexed by the exact details 
of the usage of this mood. There are many references to 
Handford ‘ The Latin Subjunctive ’. One of the remarks taken 
from that book at 11.15 is that the only classical example usually 
quoted of the perfect subjunctive in the protasis of a remote 
conditional sentence is Cic. off. 3.95. I have made no special 
search, but here is another: Cic. Brut. 192, si a corona relictus 
sim, non queam dicere. Another merit, of course, is that it is 
up to date; for example, a summary is given of the dispute 
about the identity of Albius, and at 6.7 the punctuation 
suggested by Professor Maguinness (following Keller), which 
is certainly the best, is adopted. 
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Where this book, hotvever, has its greatest advantage over 
its rivals is not in the commentary, but in an excellently- 
planned introduction, dealing with Horace’s life, the site of his 
farm, the dates, recipients, and matter of his letters, the form 
of epistle and satire, the philosophy, style, and metre. Here 
again, however, the section on philosophy should be con- 
siderably longer, especially the accounts of Epicureanism and 
of the development of Horace’s own beliefs. 

The book, is carefully and attractively printed, but the 
price is excessive. It is not so true as it used to be that ‘ students 
are traditionally poor’, but there is still a measure of truth 
in the statement, and one must view with concern the high 
cost of many recent books. It was a series of cheap but good 
texts that won for the firm of B. G. Teubner praise as ‘ the 
greatest benefactor of classical studies in the nineteenth 
century ’. 


E. CourRtTNEY 


The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Translated and Introduced 
by Sm Davin Ross. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 1954. 5/-. 


Tus translation of the Nicomachean Ethics first appeared in 
1925, forming part of Vol. IX of the Oxford translation of 
Aristotle. It is now published separately with a helpful 
introductory essay (and two or three corrections of the text) 
in The World’s Classics. Earlier translations (we understand) 
are now out of print, and this little volume holds the field, 
as it deserves to do, for its accuracy, conciseness and clarity, 
the three cardinal virtues in a translation of Aristotle. 

From the Introduction the student will learn the conclusion 
reached by ‘ recent research’ on the problem of the relation 
of the Nicomachean to the Eudemian Ethics. Both works are 
genuine Aristgtle, being named from their respective editors: 
the Eudemian ‘belonged to a stage in Aristotle’s thought 
when he stood nearer to Plato than he did when he wrote the 
Nicomachean ’; but while, in the main, the two works represent 
respectively an earlier and a later course of lectures, yet Books 
5-7 of the Nicomachean Ethics have been taken over unchanged 
from the Hudemian. 

An instance may be cited of the ‘ practical wisdom’ shown 
in the translation. In the well-known, not to say notorious, 
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passage, 3, 4, 3 ff., we find peyadoyvxo translated ‘ proud ’, 
and its antithesis, ‘ unduly humble’. This contrasts favourably 
with Welldon’s ‘highminded’ and ‘ mean-minded’ which (as 
the context makes abundantly clear) do not represent the ideas 
which Aristotle sought to convey 


WwW. E.. 2. 


A handbook to the palace of Minos, Knossos, with its depen- 
dencies. By J. D. 8S. Pendlebury. Pp. 76 with 14 plates, 
a frontispiece and a folding plan. London, Max Parrish. 
1954. 12/6. 


In 1933 Macmillan and Co. first published this handbook, which 
was designed as a practical guide for tourists. At that time 
J. D. S. Pendlebury was the curator of the remains, and his 
description was at once recognised as the best account available 
in brief of Cnossos and its buildings. For years it has been out 
of print, and a younger generation of scholars will be glad of 
the opportunity of obtaining it. It is still the best introduction 
to the chief Minoan site. 

The new publishers have reset the text and rearranged the 
plates and plans. In the process the work looks a little more 
suited to decorate a book case rather than to ride in a traveller’s 
pocket. The only new matter is a survey of the Minoan civiliza- 
tion in ten pages partly written by the late Sir John Myres 
and completed by Sir John Forsdyke. This will provide usual 
information for those readers who need a general introduction 
to the strange civilization of which Cnossos is the most famous 
survival. 

The present reviewer (who remembers gratefully that his 
first sight of Cnossos was in company with Pendlebury) may 
perhaps voice a mild regret that this reprint was not made in 
some way a more explicit memorial to its author. The original 
edition was modestly designed to be a tribute to Sir Arthur 
Evans, whose portrait stood at the frontispiece. With all 
respect to that veteran pioneer, it would have been not 
inappropriate if in this edition its place had been taken by a 
photograph of Pendlebury, who met his death heroicaliy at 
the hands of the Germans defending the Crete which he loved. 


H. W. PARKE 
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Alexandrian Christianity. Selected Translations of Clement 
and Origen with Introductions and Notes by JoHN ERNEST 
Lronarp OvLtTon, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Dublin, and Henry CHADWICK, B.D., 
Fellow and Dean of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 1954. 
London, 8. C. M. Press and Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
Pp. 455 besides Bibliography and Indexes. 30/-. 


Tuis handsome volume forms No. II in the Library of Christian 
Classics, a new venture designed to present in the English 
language, in 26 volumes of convenient size, a selection of the 
most indispensable treatises written prior to the end of the 
sixteenth century 

The translators here provide the Christian reader with 
specimens of the teaching of the two great masters who made 
illustrious the Catechetical ‘School’ of Alexandria. After 
the death of its founder, Pantaenus, his successor, Clement, 
was forced by the persecution of Severus to leave the city. His 
mantle fell on his most brilliant pupil, Origen, who at the early 
age of 18 proved himself to possess a double portion of his 
master’s gift. 

Mr. Chadwick shews us how these teachers had to fight a 
war waged on two fronts. They had to defend the true faith 
against the tendency of eminent Gnostics to approximate 
Christianity to Graeco-oriental syncretism, and on the other 
hand to vindicate the study of philosophy against Christians 
like Tertullian, who held that it was the mother of heresy. 
Again, they, though personally sympathetic with ascetic ideals, 
had to champion the dignity of the married state against the 
extremist wing of the rigorist gnostics who forbade their 
disciples to marry and equally to combat the ultra-licentious 
teaching of others. 

So in this volume Mr. Chadwick presents Clement’s treatise 
on Marriage and also sets before us in the treatise on Spiritual 
Perfection “the noble picture drawn by Clement of the Christian 
Gnostic who is able to use the finest thoughts of the Greeks 
in his upward path towards sanctification. 

It was Clement who declared that as Paul taught us that the 
Law was a Tutor to lead men to Christ so Greek philosophy, 
too, might be a wadaywyos for the same office. Along with 
Clement we have also an ample selection from Origen which 
exhibits his many-sided activity. The eloquent Exhortation to 
Martyrdom, Aa.p. 235, reminds us that he had seen his own 
father, Leonides, meet a martyr’s fate in a.D. 202, and, though 
still a boy, had only been prevented by his mother’s ingenuity 
from sharing it. Late in life, moreover, he comes to experience, 
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short of actual death, all the tortures which a persecutor like 
Decius could inflict, a.p. 249. Again, the brief Dialogue with 
Heraclides illustrates the fame which he attained as a lay 
theologian, often in different countries called in to explain 
the true doctrine where doubtful views had been propounded 
even by a bishop. In the magnificent treatise on Prayer, 
admirably translated by Dr. Oulton, we see him as a teacher 
clearing up difficulties genuinely felt by personal friends in 
such problems as how to reconcile free will, predestination and 
the Divine omniscience with the rational practice of prayer. 
He is no less anxious to give counsel as to right objects of 
prayer and the right disposition in which to approach the 
Deity. He also taught that prayer in the strict sense should 
always be addressed to the Father, not to the Son; a view 
which led to accusations of the heresy of Subordination. Origen 
had not reached the doctrine of the Trinity accepted at Nicaea. 
Dr. Oulton draws an interesting comparison between Origen 
and Tertullian, who also, 20 years earlier, wrote on Prayer, 
shewing that whereas the latter was specially concerned with its 
liturgical use, having no interest in ‘ doubtful disputations ’ 
and ‘treating the kingdom in its eschatological sense, Origen is 
pre- -occupied with private prayer r and is full of the sense of the 
immanence of the Divine, ‘ The Kingdom of God is within you.’ 
Both writers discuss the Lord’s Prayer, and indeed the larger 
part of Origen’s treatise is a careful clause by clause examination 
of it. In this he reveals some of his special characteristics, seeking 
everywhere for a spiritual interpretation. Thus he will not 
allow us to ask for daily bread in the sense of ordinary food 
but (although not referring to the Eucharist) for spiritual 
sustenance given by the Word. So we are introduced to a 
discussion of the remarkable word ézovowos, which he derives 
from ovoa, proceeding to an elaborate discussion on substance. 
Dr. Oulton’s help is here most valuable, and indeed we may 
say that the 50 pages of notes which Dr. Oulton appends to 
the treatise make his contribution to the volume of special 
importance, no notes being attached to the other treatises 
included in the book, though excellent and interesting intro- 
ductions are supplied by each translator. Dr. Oulton gives an 
interesting account of the textual history of the treatise on 
Prayer, doing full justice to the earlier scholars who have con- 
tributed to the establishment of a satisfactory text. Besides 
the excellent work of the German editor, Koetschau, whose 
guidance Dr. Oulton follows for the most part, we find not 
only the brilliant, if all too-daring Bentley, but the Master of 
a Cambridge College, who contributed anonymously a whole 
range of valuable suggestions and emendations to the edition 
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by Reading (1728). Dr. Oulton himself makes several corrections 
which will certainly be accepted, besides shewing good judgment 
in his selection from the happy thoughts of his predecessors. 

Readers of this volume will be grateful to Mr. Chadwick 
and Dr Oulton for the personal sketches of these great Christian 
thinkers, who did so much to win the educated classes of the 
Empire to Christianity. Their sufferings for the faith and the 
devotional spirit which informed their scholarship make them 
truly worthy of a place among those whom we call Fathers of 
the Church. 


R. M. Gwynn 


From Pericles to Cleophon: a source book and reader in Athenian 
politics. By M. S. Warman, I. SurHertanp, and C. 
MacponaLD. Rivingtons, London. 1954. Pp. xii + 260. 
10/6. 


Tuts is a well selected and well arranged collection of extracts 
from the poets, orators, and philosophers, who have written on 
the later decades of the fifth century at Athens. Each extract 
is introduced by a descriptive heading and, where necessary, 
by a brief note on the context. Brief footnotes are provided. 
Supplementary matter includes some useful statistics bearing 
on economic conditions. (But what comparisons can satis- 
factorily explain the value of an obolos, for example, when 
our money values and standards of living, and also, it seems, 
those of Athens, have varied so much, especially in times of 
war? A single man at Athens c. 420 B.c. could live on two obols 
a day: but Liddell and Scott tells us an obol was worth ‘ rather 
more than three halfpence ’. And if a *‘ wrap’, himation, cost 
about 100 obols, we have to know whether it was a cheap or 
dear sort before we can make any comparison with modern prices. 
And when we read that a sophist could get anything up to 
60,000 obols—enough to keep him for nearly nine years—in 
fees for a course of lectures—well, there’s richness, anyway!) 
But if one were to dwell on detailed points of interest in this 
book, one might never finish. The whole work gives an 
excellently comprehensive picture of public life in the heyday 
of Athenian democracy, and may be warmly recommended 
for use in schools and universities. 


W. B. Sranrorp 
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Potitus Valerius Messala consul suffect 29 B.C. (University of 
California Publications in Classical Archaeology, Volume 
5, No. 2). By Artuur E. Gorpvon. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. 1954. Pp. viii + 31-64 and three plates. $ 50. 


THIs is another interesting chip from the epigraphical workshop 
of Professor Arthur E. Gordon. In Hermathena LXXIII (p. 
100) a previous pamphlet was noticed in which he published 
the elogium of one of the early governors of Britain. This 
time he restores the memorial inscription of one of Augustus’ 
colleagues in the consulship of 29 B.c., and takes the opportunity 
to clear up the confusions which have arisen through the fact 
that three individuals with the names Valerius Messala held 
the consulship within four years. The epitaph of Potitus, only 
half preserved, must have been a beautiful specimen of the 
fine lettering and carving of the Augustan age. Professor 
Gordon ingeniously supplements the gaps in the lines and, if 
his conjectures are not absolutely certain, at least he makes a 
clear and reasonable case for them. 

The only occasion of importance when Potitus Messala 
appeared on the stage of history was in 29 B.c. when Octavian 
returned from Egypt. Potitus as consul offered sacrifices on 
behalf of the senate and people in honour of his arrival. As 
Dio points out, this was the first occasion when such a religious 
ceremony had been performed for any one. It was the precedent 
for the establishment of the two famous altars with their cults 
on Augustus’ two later returns from the provinces; the altar 
of Fortuna Redux (19 B.c.) and that of Pax Augusta (13 B.c.). 
Professor Gordon offers an unnecessarily complicated explanation 
why Potitus and the first occasion were not mentioned in the 
Res Gestae. Surely it is sufficient to note that in this earliest 
instance the sacrifice was not made the occasion for initiating 
a perpetual cult with the erection of a permanent altar at the 
city gates? In 29 B.c. the religious ceremonial of the future 
principate was only being tentatively explored. 


H. W. Parke 


Trish Supplement to the Law of Contract, being Notes on the 
Trish Law of Contract. By F. E. Dowrick. Butterworth 
and Co. (Publishers), Ltd., London. 1954. Pp. vi + 33. 5/-. 


One of the greatest handicaps of the Irish lawyer and law- 
student is the almost complete absence of modern text-books 
on Irish law. There are a few books on special branches of 
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statutory law, such as the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
the Licensing Acts, the Rent Restriction Acts and the Landlord 
and Tenant Acts; there are three Irish works on income tax 
and two on criminal law; but on most of the greater branches 
of the law, with which the law student is primarily concerned, 
only English text-books are available. Thirty years ago this 
was not a very serious difficulty, but since 1922 the legislatures 
in both England and Ireland have been distressingly active and 
differences between Irish and English law have increased 
considerably. 

Many years ago Messrs. Butterworth and Co. performed 
a service for Irish lawyers by publishing their Jrish Forms 
and Precedents as a supplementary volume to their Encyclopedia 
of Forms and Precedents. One of the editors of the Irish Forms 
was the late James Sinclair Baxter, then Regius Professor of 
Feudal and English Law in the University of Dublin. Irish 
lawyers will be glad to welcome from the same publishers 
and from a member of the staff of the same university another 
Irish Supplement to an English law book. Cheshire and Fifoot’s 
Law of Contract is the leading English text-book for students 
on this subject, and Mr. Dowrick has gone to much trouble to 
furnish us with an adequate Irish Supplement to the last edition 
of that book. 

The Supplement takes the form of notes related by page 
references to the main work: it is designed for use in conjunction 
with the third edition of the main work, but has its own table of 
statutes and table of Irish cases; the absence of an index 
emphasises the fact that the Supplement is not intended to be 
used as an independent work. Practising lawyers may complain 
that the ‘ Table of Statutes in Force in Ireland’ contains an 
arbitrary selection of about 100 statutes, English and Irish, 
of which some have only the slightest relation to the law of 
contract, while omitting such important statutes as the Trades 
Disputes Act, 1906; they may complain that the ‘ Table of 
Irish Cases’ omits approximately two-thirds of the cases listed 
under the heading of * Contract ’ in the most recent Irish Digests 
of Cases. Neither this Supplement, however, nor the main 
work to which it is supplementary is intended to be com- 
prehensive or primarily for the use of practising lawyers. Within 
the limits of thirty-three pages Mr. Dowrick has condensed a 
remarkable amount of accurate information, by no means easy to 
find and assemble. Ee has included references to nearly all 
the most important Irish decisions on this branch of the law 
and to the principal relevant statutes. The Irish student who 
masters the contents of this Supplement as well as those of the 
main work should have nothing to fear from his examiner. 
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The practitioner will also be grateful to Mr. Dowrick for making 
available, for the first time in a collected and convenient form, 
an account of the principal differences between English and 
Trish law on this important subject, with references to the leading 
cases illustrating those differences as well as references to 
articles in The Irish Jurist and elsewhere and to standard 
text-books. 


We would draw Mr. Dowrick’s attention to the index to 
leading articles in the Irish Law Times, which index appeared 
in 1944 (78 J. L. 7.) and refers to about two dozen articles on 
this subject between 1920 and 1944; this Supplement refers to 
only one of these articles. Reference might well have been made 
to In re Flynn and Newman’s Contract [1948] I. R. 104, a decision 
referred to in the latest edition of Emmet on Title. 


GARRETT GILL 


Three Comedies of T. Maccius Plautus. Translated into English 
Verse by C. W. Parry. Dock Leaves Press, Pembroke 
Dock, Wales. Pp. 181. 10/6. 


Tuts book, containing Trinummus, Captivi and Rudens, in 
that order, is directed at younger students in a form suitable 
for the classroom or the stage. Explanatory matter is, quite 
properly, subordinated to the actual presentation of the plays, 
essentials only being dealt with in the General Introduction 
and more specific points in the separate introductions to the 
individual plays. 

The editor of such a work as this is bound to be carefully 
selective. Plautus is potentially dangerous fare for the young 
reader, and most of his liveliest comedies could not be presented 
without abridgment, always an unhappy expedient—Miles 
Gloriosus and Mostellaria to name two of the best—while 
others, such as Amphitruo, Casina, Menaechmi and Truculentus 
are wholly unsuitable. Mr. Parry has chosen three unexception- 
able plays; and although T'rinummus is rescued from dreariness 
only by the excellent scene between Charmides and the 
sycophanta, and the much praised Captivi is dull on the stage, 
he must be spared criticism on that score. Rudens is an excellent 
play on or off the stage. 

Trinummus is much abridged. The tedious moralising in 
which the play abounds is considerably pared down; there is 
constant paraphrasing and, less legitimately, some transference 
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of remarks between speakers. Captivi and Rudens are unabridged 
and unparaphrased, with the exception of two spurcidici versus 
omitted in each. (T7'rinummus has no such lines). 

For reasons which he sets forth in his General Introduction, 
Mr. Parry employs the medium of the Heroic Couplet in his 
translation. His choice is not a happy one; the elegant, 
disciplined flow of this poetic genre does not ally itself with 
the ebullience of Plautus. Thus while the translation is always 
flowing and readable the original is often smothered; slaves 
speak the language of high tragedy (Rud. 969, 1131, 1188), 
and the characteristic Plautinisms which are the peculiar 
glory of Plautus are unpardonably sidestepped. Examples 
will be found in Trin. 169-71, 410, 423-4, 433-4, 471, 525, 
609, 705-6, 872, 906, 908-9, 1023; Cap. 274, 471, 767, 793, 
825, 889: Rud. 517, 977, 1170 (admittedly a very difficult 
pun). This ‘elegant’ tradition of the Heroic Couplet is re- 
sponsible also for much unfortunate watering down of many 
vigorous, if less typically Plautine expressions. 

Errors in translation are few: Trin. 128, Cap. 483, Rud. 852, 
1034 and 1279 stand in need of correction. A change of metre 
in the lyric scenes would have been welcome. Mr. Parry is 
hedged about with the limitations of his chosen medium of 
translation, but he has nevertheless produced a work which is 
free-running, pleasant, practical and intelligible, and may well 
gain converts to the study of that glorious, and so often per- 
versely belittled writer, Plautus. 

The printing is excellent and misprints virtually non- 
existent. 

J. E. D. RoTHwe. 


Education and the Modern Mind. By W. R. Nisuerr. Faber 
and Faber, London. 1954. 150 pp. 


Sounp works on the philosophy of education are not easy to 
find and for this reason alone the publication of Professor 
Niblett’s book will be welcomed by all those who are involved 
in educational work. There is something in this book for every- 
one: educationists, parents, administrators and teachers. 

It is an attempt to place philosophy of education at the 
centre of educational studies, and it is a very sincere and honest 
effort. That it is, on the whole, a failure is no fault of Professor 
Niblett, who rightly says that: ‘It is not to be expected that 
a satisfactory philosophy of education will be widely spread 
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when a satisfying philosophy of life is so seldom achieved.’ In 
our present state of cultural disruption philosophies of life are 
almost impossible to formulate and educational philosophy 
exists within a philosophy of life. All of which gives the oli 
to those who see education as a fairly short-term expedient 
for the reform of society and the cure for social ills. The 
contrary is more likely to prove true: that a society which is 
sure of itself and is possessed of a stable philosophy of life 
will be most likely to produce an adequate educational system. 

Professor Niblett notes the impact of psychological and 
sociological analyses upon educational theory and maintains 
that the human individual is not to be explained away in a 
series of objective assessments and empirical generalisations. 
In his objection, albeit voiced with an unnecessary undertone 
of apology, to the empirical approach to values he substitutes 
an emotional or mystical attitude, thereby contributing his 
personal eddy to the flight from reason. Man will not be on 
good terms with himself until, making use of his highest faculty, 
he rediscovers himself as a rational being, and, strangely enough, 
it is reason, not emotion, that validates individuality and 
establishes values. The proper alternative in Professor Niblett’s 
situation would have been a plea for a rational education in the 
deepest and most inclusive sense. 

Choosing as he does to allow his inspection to oscillate 
between the pole of an empiricism which impresses but repels 
him, and the pole of a mysticism which he finds attractive, he 
can do no more than utter pious aspirations towards something 

greater than man’ and more organic than techniques. His 
positive philosophy is an aggregation of excessively broad 
categories with exceedingly vague content. This is the more 
exasperating as we were ready to embrace the gospel that he 
seemed to indicate, while in fact the book did not advance 
our quest one centimetre. In a way it is true that happiness 
is not a sufficient goal for human endeavour, but it is also 
true that man will seek no goal that excludes it. In seeking 
man achieves, and in achieving, be it a crown of thorns, happiness 
is the bonus inevitable to success. 

Psychology has many advancing strides still to take before 
there is any “danger of the human individual being reduced to 
a set of generalisations or of rational traditions ceasing to be 
available to the philosopher. It may be that educators are 
culpable for having failed to make a shrewd enough estimate 
of the differences that the newer sciences have so far failed to 
make. We have always known that the influence of the 
environment was a factor with which the educator had to reckon, 
and we now see, following sociological analyses, that it was 
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a rather more complicated factor than we used to think it. 
But there is no fear as yet that we shall be compelled to put 
sociology on the throne and dissolve individuals into con- 
stellations of social tensions and moral values into group 
pressures. The moral decision individualises and isolates and 
it remains an internal and not an external matter. 

It would seem that Professor Niblett is not really formulating 
a philosophy of education, but justifying the passing on to the 
next generations of the deepest elements in cultural tradition, 
pleading the teacher’s right to do just this, and underlining 
our responsibility for producing, training, inspiring those who 
may be able to undertake such grave adventures. This is a 
book about the importance of the teacher, the inescapability 
of indoctrination and the need for religion. Man can be content 
with nothing less. We must all reach * beyond’ and education 
must be a process of self-transcendence for all who share in 
it. Religion is fundamentally dedication and growth. This, 
not preoccupation with techniques and _ bloodless factual 
judgments, is what is needed in education. 

Professor Niblett’s heart is sound, which makes it all the more 
regrettable that his weighty pondering of important matters 
has robbed his style of grace. 


Ernest A. CRAWFORD 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part XV. Terracottas, lamps and 
coins found in 1934 and 1938. By Davip M. Rosrnson. 
[The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 
No. 39.] Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
xx + 636 pp. with one frontispiece in colour and 174 
plates. Price, £10. 


Tuts latest volume in a series noticed before in this periodical 
represents the climax to the huge task of publishing in full the 
many finds from Olynthus. Professor David M. Robinson can 
now look at last on his monumentum aere perennius. Like 
previous volumes it staggers the reader somewhat at the 
sumptuousness and amplitude of the production. The objects 
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discussed and illustrated were mostly no doubt of no great 
commercial value in their day. To the modern observer some 
have a certain haunting charm, but few could be classed as 
major products of art. Yet in one respect the finds from 
Olynthus possess a special significance. For they are the only 
finds in large numbers from a domestic site of the classical 
period. Terracottas otherwise mostly come from sanctuaries or 
tombs. But here we see what the ordinary 5th and 4th century 
Greek used to decorate his private house, and all the virtues 
and defects of a living popular art are present in the examples. 
The publication could not be more thorough and painstaking. 
Classical scholars and students of archaeology are permanently 
indebted to Professor David M. Robinson for his great work 
of excavation and publication, of which this is the conclusion. 


H. W. Parke 
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